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HE past week in India has been filled with 
conferences. At Simla the Viceroy is presiding 
over a conference of provincial Governors. In 

Yeroda jail, with Lord Irwin’s full approval, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar have tried to find a 
basis of agreement with Mr. Gandhi. In Bombay the 
Governor has been meeting with the heads of all the 
Indian communities—thus, incidentally, exposing the 
folly of our Tories who have attempted to play off an 
iron-handed Sir Frederick Sykes against a lily-livered 
Lord Irwin. The Bombay leaders are of all shades of 
political opinion, but they are unanimous in their view 
of the disastrous economic condition of the city. The 
closing of some thirty mills is threatened in August, 
those of the Sassoon Company alone affecting 20,000 
workers. Facts such as these go far to account for the 
gulf that yawns between the Die-hards in England 
and the European community in India confronted by the 
plain realities of life and trade. A strong plea for reason 
and conciliation has been issued by six Anglican bishops 
of Indian dioceses, and there is evidence that the mode- 
rate party leaders are preparing to accept, though they 
cannot welcome, the decision to make the Round- 
Table Conference inclusive of all three British parties. 
Meanwhile, there has been a new turn in the world 
debate upon India by the appearance in the Times of 
three pungent articles by Dr. Edward Thompson of 
Oxford, exposing the gross misstatements with 
which American newspaper men and publicists are 
feeding their continent. The ignorance and the un- 
scrupulousness of these writers is incredible. Their 
accounts of the wickedness of the British Raj and the 
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virtues of the Swarajists must raise Homeric laughter 
in anyone who knows the facts. But there is matter for 
tears, too; for not only is it lamentable to see the 
American people stuffed with lies, but it is discourag- 
ing to Englishmen who are struggling against odds to 
find a solution of an exceedingly difficult problem. 

* * * 

The American Senate ratified the Naval Treaty on 
July 21st by a majority of 57 to 9. Throughout the 
special session, upon which Mr. Hoover had insisted, 
the irreconcilable Senators, led by Moses from the East 
and Hiram Johnson from the West, tried every device 
of amendment, reservation and obstruction in order to 
prevent a vote before the Senate melted away in the 
heat of Washington. The ratification is a success for 
the President, who in this matter alone has asserted his 
authority over the Senate. Beginning with the 
informal conversations of a year ago, and at that time 
backed up by a great volume of American public 
opinion, Mr. Hoover continued his effort for a naval 
agreement, undaunted by the knowledge that the 
London Treaty was detested by one-third of the Senate, 
was not liked by fully another third, and aroused no 
enthusiasm in the country. It was well known that if 
the President had shown the smallest sign of weakening, 
the opposition would have found it easy to fritter away 
the special session and go off for the vacation and the 
autumn election campaign leaving the Naval Treaty in 
the air. Mr. Hoover is entitled to the credit, in the 
circumstances very substantial, of saving the Treaty. 
In a statement to the Press, unusually emphatic for 
him, he claimed that the Treaty would renew the faith 
of the world in goodwill and negotiation, would ensure 
the ample defence of the United States, and lay a 
foundation for the general reduction of armaments, 
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Meantime the British Government’s shipbuilding 
programme has been subjected to a furious attack in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Alexander found himself on 
Monday between two fires. Mr. Churchill and the Con- 
servatives fell foul of him for cutting down our ships 
and leaving the country more defenceless than it had 
been since the time of Charles II. Commander Ken- 
worthy and a small band of Labour rebels reproached 
him with overbuilding. Commander Kenworthy has 
produced a number of figures designed to prove that the 
Government is leading the way—unnecessarily and 
provocatively—in naval armaments; Mr. Alexander 
disputes the accuracy of his statements and claims 
credit for a policy of substantial reductions. The zeal 
shown for disarmament by this section of the Labour 
Party is commendable enough ; but we cannot see much 
evidence for the charges of jingoism levelled at the 
Government. They are, of course, doing nothing heroic 
in the pacifist line. But considering all the circum- 
stances at home and abroad they appear to be keeping 
their naval building within tolerable limits. We hope, 
however, that as circumstances change they will find 
further opportunities of satisfying Commander Ken- 
worthy and dissatisfying Mr. Churchill. 

* * * 

In Germany the attempt of the Briining Government 
to enforce its finance bills over the head of the Reich- 
stag by the application of the notorious Article 48 has 
had a dramatic result. That the German Parliament 
would protest against this usurpation of its powers had 
been expected, but that the protest should result in the 
defeat of the Government was a surprise even to the 
Reichstag itself. It is true that the defeat was only by 
fifteen votes and that at the last moment an important 
section of the Nationalists, breaking away from Herr 
Hugenberg, made a valiant attempt to save the Govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding, Dr. Briining has been forced 
to resign, and a sorely harassed Germany is now faced 
with the turmoil of a general election. The prospects 
of the different parties are difficult to determine. Since 
Stresemann’s death the system of the grand coalition 
has broken down, and the absence of any strong per- 
sonality in the Reichstag has resulted in a decline of its 
prestige. There is a real danger that at the election the 
chief gains will fall to the extreme parties—the 
National-Socialists on the Right and the Communists 
on the Left—who are most opposed to parliamentary 
government. Whether these gains will be heavy enough 
to alter materially the present representation of political 
parties in the Reichstag remains to be seen. The 
prospect, however, is unpleasant. A combination of 
large gains for the Fascists and the Communists might 
create a situation which would shake the system of 
parliamentary government in Germany to its founda- 
tions. 

* * * 

After nearly thirteen years of continuous service 
Chicherin has resigned his post as Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs and has been succeeded by his former 
first-lieutenant, Maxim Litvinoff. This resignation 
must be regarded as the last act in Chicherin’s official 
career. For many months now he has been a very sick 
man and, worn out in mind and body, he is never likely 
to return to active work. The change will make no 
difference to the conduct of Soviet foreign policy, which 


— 


from the beginning has been controlled by the Kremlin 
hierarchy, the Foreign Commissar being little more than 
the mouthpiece or the pen of, first, Lenin and, then 
later, Stalin. To Chicherin, however, the Bolsheviks 
owe a considerable debt of gratitude. Never a strong 
man, he was yet a hard-working and devoted supporter 
of the regime, and his knowledge of languages and of 
diplomatic procedure was of great value to Lenin ip 
the early days of the Bolshevik regime. Chicherin, 
who was of ancient lineage and had served as a young 
man in the Tsarist Foreign Office, had been a Socialist 
for many years, and had indeed abandoned all his claims 
to inherited wealth long before there was any prospect 
of success for the Socialist movement in Russia. In the 
stormy background of Bolshevik politics he was a 
shadowy and nebulous figure, but his sincerity and 
integrity won him the lasting affection of Lenin and 
the respect of even the strictly proletarian members of 
the Party. 
* * * 

The dispute between Lords and Commons over the 
Coal Bill has at length been settled. Last week, it will 
be remembered, the Government decided to accept the 
spread-over system of working hours in principle, but to 
make its adoption in any district conditional on the 
consent not only of the local bodies of owners and 
miners, but also of the two national associations—the 
M.F.G.B. and the Mining Association. Lord Salisbury 
was prepared to accept this, provided that it was made 
clear in the Bill that the two national bodies were only 
to assure themselves of the making of the local decision 
** according to the unfettered decisions of the represen- 
tatives of the workers.’? What this addition would have 
meant in practice is not very clear—but probably it 
would not be much. Its adoption would, however, have 
involved the Bill going back to the Commons for the 
fourth time. But this has been averted by the Lords’ 
acceptance of the Government’s compromise. Lord 
Salisbury was deserted by all his principal Conservative 
followers and had to withdraw his amendment with the 
best grace he could. For good or ill, therefore, the 
spread-over system will now be put into operation. It 
will have only a few months to run, unless the Govern- 
ment falls in the meantime and there is fresh legislation 
to prolong the life of the Eight Hours Act. Presum- 
ably, if the Conservatives got back to office, they would 
wish to prolong it, or at any rate to prevent an auto- 
matic return to the seven-hours day. 

* * * 

The Select Committee on Private Bill Procedure 
issued its report this week. It proposes a number of 
changes designed to save parliamentary time and to 
reduce the costs of private bill legislation. Most of 
these recommendations are of secondary importance; 
and there is no proposal in the report for a fundamental 
change in the existing system. The main objects in the 
view of the Committee seem to be the reduction of 
printing costs, which are at present very heavy, and the 
speeding up of the procedure in the case of unopposed 
and to some extent too of unamended bills. Attention 
is also drawn to the importance of keeping general con- 
solidatory legislation as up to date as possible, in order 
to simplify reference in private bills. It is suggested, 
for example, that the Public Health Acts ought to be 
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amended every five years. Clearly these proposals, 
useful as they may be, do not go to the root of the 
trouble. The real question is whether the forms of 
legislation are suitable at all to a great many of the 
matters which now have to be dealt with by means of 
private bills. A Local Authorities Enabling Act, widen- 
ing the permissive powers of local bodies and providing 
simpler machinery for authorising new departures, 
would cut out a great deal of unnecessary legislation. 
Even in the case of public utility companies it ought to 
be possible to find a less cumbrous and expensive pro- 
cedure than that of parliamentary legislation, at any 
rate where no important new principle is involved. But 
this matter is bound up with the wider question of 
parliamentary procedure in general, and it was hardly 
to be hoped that the Select Committee would cut far 
into the jungle. 


* * * 


When Mr. John Beckett attempted to take away 
“that bauble,’’ he did a silly thing, entirely without 
purpose or justification. But we are at a loss to know 
why this ineptitude should have caused so much excite- 
ment, or why it should be discussed in a tone of voice 
that suggests almost unmentionable outrage. In 
common with most people, we are strong believers in 
the system of parliamentary government; and, if any- 
thing had been done likely to undermine the founda- 
tions of Parliament, we should be the first to denounce 
it. But we cannot fancy the member for Peckham in 
the role of either Cromwell or Guy Fawkes, unless the 
latter be conceived in a purely modern Fifth-of- 
Novemberish fashion. It would, as Mr. MacDonald 
said, have been ridiculous to make Mr. Beckett a petty 
martyr by prolonging his suspension; and it would be 
no less ridiculous to martyr him within his own party 
by withdrawing endorsement of his candidature, or by 
any similar disciplinary action. Mr. Beckett has made 
an idiot of himself; and surely his friends can be trusted 
to impress that on him, provided he is not allowed 
to fancy himself a David hurling defiance at the Goliath 
of parliamentary tradition. 


* * * 


There was almost a serious railway strike in the Irish 
Free State this week, on an issue which may before 
long be of practical importance in this country. The 
trouble began with an omnibus company which is 
operated as a subsidiary by the Great Southern Rail- 
way. The National Union of Railwaymen, following a 
policy which it is following in Great Britain as well, 
organised the bus workers, on the ground that they were 
virtual employees of the railway company and taking 
over work largely done previously by railwaymen. The 
bus company refused to recognise the N.U.R.; and a 
strike followed. Biacklegs were engaged to run the 
buses, and railwaymen then refused to handle goods 
consigned to the bus company, and were dismissed by 
the G.S.R. This caused more men to strike on the 
railway, and the Free State Government intervened to 
prevent a general stoppage. The result is that the bus 
company has recognised the N.U.R., and the dismissed 
railwaymen have been reinstated. The N.U.R. has 
thus won this round. The importance of the affair for 
this country lies in the fact that here too the railways 
have acquired a controlling interest in many of the bus 
companies, and the N.U.R. is organising the busmen. 
In Great Britain, the situation is complicated by the 
rivalry in this field between the N.U.R. and the 
Transport Workers’ Union, which has previously had 
a monopoly of organising the busmen. Negotiations 
have been proceeding of late between the two Unions— 
none too smoothly it is said. On the face of the matter, 


the true solution lies in amalgamation. Road and 
rail transport are becoming so closely connected that 
the creation of a Trade Union able to negotiate on 
behalf of all land transport workers seems to be 
eminently desirable. 


7” *” * 


The British Medical Association has adopted this 
week an important set of proposals dealing with the 
reform of the medical service. The outstanding 
proposal is that benefits under the National Insurance 
Act should be extended to the dependants of insured 
persons. Unless we are to abandon the panel system in 
favour of a State Medical Service, this is obviously 
desirable. It is absurd to insure the wage-worker, and 
to leave his wife and children, who are in even greater 
need of medical help, outside the scope of insurance. 
It is, of course, clear that this extension of the panel 
system would mean that a number of doctors in 
industrial areas would almost cease to have private 
patients, and that the medical profession would become, 
even more than it is at present, the executant of a public 
service. Some doctors object to this as a further 
encroachment by the State on their professional liberty ; 
but the predominant view among them seems to be 
that it is the only alternative to a complete State 
system. In the long run, indeed, it might evolve into 
such a system, and be the easiest approach to it because 
it would arouse less hostility than a direct scrapping of 
the existing panel arrangements. The panel system has 
grave disadvantages; but a frontal attack on it would 
not be easy just now, and the needs of working-class 
women and children ought not to wait upon political 
expediency. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: In the Irish Senate 
some weeks ago Senator Connolly declared that it would 
be the Fianna Fail policy to interfere with the banking 
system. The reply of the bankers in the Senate seemed 
conclusive. But Senator Connolly’s motion has now 
been followed up by motions in county councils. 
Attacks on banks’ profits and management are some- 
times based on misconceptions. The profits of the Lrish 
banks are not unduly high, being earned not merely on 
capital, but on capital plus a reserve fund in almost 
every case as large as the capital itself, and in the case 
of some banks larger. And these are real reserves, 
invested outside the banks, and of course indispensable. 
The solvency of a bank must not be merely above 
suspicion, it must be above the possibility of question. 
Then, it is not the duty of a bank to promote industries. 
Its duty is to safeguard the money entrusted to its care. 
This money is at call or very short notice, and so must 
not be locked up. A bank lends money not on 
machinery or factories or warehouses, which are almost 
unrealisable in its hands, but on the business ability 
and prospects of those who own these things. In any 
great industry the successful ventures are only a residue 
after far more failures. If the banks were promoters 
they would, therefore, soon lose the major portion of 
their assets. As it is they lend money only to the firms 
that their experience shows them are likely to be suc- 
cessful. With the Government selecting a bank’s 
debtors for it, that bank’s life would be short. Senator 
Connolly, too, forgets how secretive the countryman is 
about his money. Mr. Cosgrave’s Government, for 
income tax purposes, was once ill-advised enough to hint 
at compelling the banks to disclose particulars of their 
deposit accounts. If Fianna Fail gains the opportunity 
and interferes with the banks, the capital that then left 
Ireland will still remain exiled, but it will no longer be 
lonely. 
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THE STRUGGLE IN EGYPT 


HE Wafd has done some foolish things and some 
mischievous things in its time. But to represent 
it as the villain of the piece that is now being 
played in Egypt is quite ridiculous. And to use these 
troubles to make party capital against the British 
Government and to embarrass Mr. Henderson in an 
extremely difficult situation, as some of our Conserva- 
tive politicians and publicists are doing, is both stupid 
and unfair. The struggle between constitutionalism 
and autocracy in Egypt is no new thing, and it was 
inevitable that with a man of King Fuad’s stamp on 
the one side and a powerful, determined, and represen- 
tative organisation like the Wafd on the other, there 
must sooner or later be an explosion. It has come 
sooner than it need have perhaps, for it is arguable 
that Nahas Pasha might have done better in not 
resigning last month. But if he was tactically wrong, 
he is right in principle. The Wafdists are defending 
the Constitution, and the Palace party are seeking to 
destroy it. The real responsibility for the deplorable 
events in Egypt to-day rests on King Fuad and his 
instruments. 

This is not to say that the Wafd is beyond criticism. 
It is more than probable that its agents have stirred 
up the mobs in Alexandria and Cairo and elsewhere to 
the work of rioting and damage—and that can do no 
good to the cause for which it stands. On the other 
hand, Nahas Pasha and his friends have wisely aban- 
doned the plan, with which they were credited, of 
forcing their way into the Chamber, should their 
petition for an emergency meeting of the Parliament be 
refused. It has been refused, on the ground that there 
is no provision in the Constitution for such an extra- 
ordinary and very likely Sidky Pasha is 
technically right, for Article 40 of the Constitution is 
not crystal clear on the point. But what we protest 
against is not reasoned criticism of the Wafd for this or 
that action, for its precipitation of a crisis that had 
better in the interests of the country have been deferred, 
or for its failure to restrain its adherents from violence 
and rapine. The really sinister thing is the deliberate 
distortion by our Die-hards of the facts of the Egyptian 
situation. The present struggle is called “the Wafd 
rebellion.’ Of course it is a rebellion—a very natural 
rebellion in all the circumstances against a dictatorship 
which is repugnant to the overwhelming mass of the 
Egyptians. It is not unlikely that there would be 
here, in another Western country, 
in similar circumstances. But there is a certain type 
of Englishman that cannot believe that Oriental peoples 
either desire or ought to have political freedom. And if 
therefore the desire manifests itself, it must be sup- 
pressed by force or argued away. Our Die-hards are at 
the moment prolific in argument. They will not admit 
that the Wafd is really representative of the Egyptian 
nation; it is a gang of self-seekers and agitators intimi- 
dating and mesmerising the innocent fellaheen. It is 
** incredibly incompetent and corrupt,’’ and what is 
far worse, it is **the anti-British party ’’ in Egypt. Is it 
not obvious, then, that in a rebellion engineered by this 
band of rascals our sympathies must be with the King 
and his Ministers, who are the champions of efficient 


session, 


a rebellion or 


eel 


government, the protectors of the poor peasant, and the 
true friends of British interests—not to mention Greek, 
Italian, French and other foreign interests ? 

The purpose of all this bunkum is fairly plain. It js 
to prevent that liquidation of the Egyptian problem 
which Mr. Henderson strove for and which Nahas Pasha 
so ill-advisedly turned his back on a few months ago, 
We say ill-advisedly, because the terms were not merely 
the best he could possibly have hoped to get ; they were 
extremely fair terms. Maybe he realises now that, had 
he accepted them, he would be in a far better position, 
Indeed, it is probable that, with the prestige gained 
by the settlement, with all the business that the treaty 
would have involved, with the preparations for Egypt’s 
taking her place in the League, the clash with the King 
would have been avoided, and the Wafd and the world 
at large would have been spared a million anxieties, 
But since that chance was lost, let us see, say the 
reactionaries, whether we cannot prevent its recurrence 
by exploiting the present opportunity. And so we are 
asked to think what would have happened if the treaty 
had been signed. The eminent ‘** Pertinax ”’ in the Echo 
de Paris declares that if the British troops withdrew 
from Cairo to the banks of the Suez Canal, the Egyptian 
people would soon rise en masse against the English, 
whom they cordially dislike. This prediction is 
applauded in certain quarters here—rather oddly, as it 
appears to us, for we thought the theory was that it 
was only an ill-disposed minority of Wafdists that dis- 
liked us, and that ** the people en masse *’ would be 
happy to bask perpetually in the shade of British 
bayonets. If that is not so, then it would seem that 
our policy is to be the old policy of controlling Egypt 
by force, pending the arrival of the Greek Kalends and 
the disappearance of nationalism. 

But of course there is no warrant for Pertinax’s state- 
ment. Anglophobia is not the master-passion of the 
Egyptian people, or even of the Wafd. Very likely the 
Wafdists when in the saddle would not behave precisely 
like Lord Cromer. They might dismiss British officials 
whom it would be better they should keep; but that 
is a contingency that we must obviously face in a 
sensible fashion. After all, if we agree that Egyptians 
are to enjoy self-government, they must be allowed to 
choose their administrators, and if they prefer their 
own nationals to other people’s—well, do we not do 
the same? For our own part, we believe that a settle- 
ment with Egypt (which means a settlement with a 
Wafdist Government, since no other Government can 
now or in the near future represent Egypt in any real 
sense) would have two important results. It would 
strengthen and not weaken Anglo-Egyptian friendship. 
And it would presently weaken and not strengthen 
the Wafd, by allowing the peaceful and_ natural 
development of diverse groups and parties which are 
now held together on the basis of mere political 
nationalism. Be that as it may, however, Great 
Britain cannot go on applying a policy of funk and 
force to Egypt. If there are risks in a treaty such as 
Mr. Henderson has offered—and, we are happy to know, 
still offers—they are small compared with the risks of 
backing the programme of King Fuad and the Morning 
Post. 
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So far as the position at the moment is concerned, 
the British Government is steering the right course in 
dangerous waters. British troops are confined to 
parracks, and we hope that nothing will occur to bring 
them out. The sending of the two warships to 
Alexandria is a reasonable precaution—which was, we 
may safely assume, dictated by the knowledge that if 
Mr. MacDonald had hesitated about it, Signor Mussolini 
would have been only too happy to oblige. Beyond 
this there is no intervention in the struggle. The King 
and Sidky Pasha would, no doubt, give a great deal 
for our support of their project for defeating the Wafd 
by a large measure of disfranchisement. But the Labour 
Government have made it quite clear—and any British 
Government, we hope, would do the same—that they 
will be no party to tampering with the electoral law 
in Egypt. This does not mean, as foolish persons both 
in England and in Egypt pretend, that the Foreign Office 
is “ intriguing *’ with the Wafdists. It means simply 
that Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues regard any 
abetting of absolutist designs as both distasteful to 
the point of impossibility and highly impolitic. The 
interests of Egypt and of Great Britain alike depend on 
the restoration of the liberties of Parliament and people. 


A EUROPEAN SECTION OF THE 
LEAGUE 


Paris : July 21st. 


T is a proof of the remarkable docility of sections of the 

| French press which do not think for themselves but 
ask the Quai d’Orsay what they should think of all 
foreign events, that most of the leading newspapers were 
pleased with the Italian reply to M. Briand’s questionnaire, 
were delighted with the German reply, and even found the 
British reply to their liking. They laid emphasis on the 
acceptance of the principle of a better organisation of 
Europe—as though anybody could desire a worse organisa- 
tion of Europe !—and they proceeded to conjure away the 
objections and the reservations. If this or that country 
insisted that such and such difficulties might arise, the 
eager commentators hastened to point out that M. Briand had 
already intimated that care should be taken to avoid such and 
such difficulties. And it is, of course, true that M. Briand 
asked for a superior authority which should not in the least 
interfere with national sovereignty ; that he would associate 
most of the European countries—though not all—and yet 
not allow the European group to take up an attitude of 
opposition, whether defensive or aggressive, against the 
excluded countries and continents; that he would have a 
body doing the same work as the League on a smaller scale, 
since it would confine its activities to Europe, and pre- 
sumably reject the help or arbitration of extra-European 
countries, and assert its independence of the League, and 
yet be in no way a rival to the League, and in no way 
militate against the League idea of universality. The 
ordinary thinker who is not a politician, and who, indeed, 
wishes to escape the subtleties and confusions of political 
thinking, may well be puzzled. He may suppose that there 
is a contradiction in terms between the proposals and the 
conditions ; he may believe that to reconcile them in practice, 
though perhaps not on paper, would be as hard as to square 
the circle. Of course, politicians are inclined to attach any 
meaning they please to words—to advocate, for example, 


Empire Free Trade, which means Protection, and to repu- 
diate the taxation of foreign foodstuffs, which would seem 
to be a logical consequence. 

There are, however, a number of newspapers which, from 
the beginning, have been highly critical of the Briand 
scheme on the ground that it is nebulous and at the best 
cannot be expected to give more security to Europe than the 
existing pacts and institutions, but is certain to raise 
acutely all kinds of issues which should have been allowed 
to slumber. The role of France should, they say, have been 
conservative. That, indeed, has always been understood to 
be the fundamental French policy—to make every possible 
concession to the prevalent mode of speech provided the 
status quo is not disturbed, provided these concessions of a 
verbal character help, directly or indirectly, to consolidate 
the Europe of the treaties. The Locarno Pact, for instance, 
is essentially conservative. The admission of Germany to 
the League of Nations was, on the whole, calculated to 
stereotype Europe. The original conception of the Kellogg 
Pact was the establishment of a special link between France 
and the United States, and even the ultimate conception was 
a solemn pledge to leave things as they are by ruling out the 
possibility of war. France has favoured the growth of the 
Little Entente and similar unions which are frankly based 
on the preservation of the present state of affairs. In all this 
France has been logical enough, and its purpose, though not 
always discerned, has been perfectly plain. That purpose 
is unquestionably conservative. Nor can any reasonable 
person quarrel with the method. (I leave aside the obvious 
criticism of partial accords, which may consecrate special 
alliances, and confine myself, for the moment, to generali- 
ties.) The method is the elimination of warfare, and as most 
of us want peace in our time we are bound to applaud it. 
Broadly, the interests of France, which are conservative, are 
the interests of the world. 

But not of the whole world. It would be wrong to declare 
that Italy and Hungary and Germany want war. It may 
properly be assumed that they prefer peace. But they 
certainly are not content with the status quo. They stand 
for a revision of treaties. Such a revision would be in their 
favour, but it would be to the detriment of other nations. 
Their attitude has long been known. There is nothing new 
in the recent expression of opinion. What is new is that 
the discontented countries are given a splendid opportunity 
of publicly and officially proclaiming the need of a revision 
of treaties in the name of peace and justice by M. Briand 
himself. He invited a discussion on European Federation, 
and he could hardly be surprised that important European 
countries, weleoming his project, should pose as a prelim- 
inary condition the peaceful adjustment of grievances set up 
by the treaties. The nature of their replies could easily have 
been foreseen. It is, of course, a long way from the pro- 
clamation of the principle of revision to the achievement of 
revision, and we are still in the realm of words. But in so 
far as France has constructed a platform for the revisionists, 
it has departed from its conservative role, and created an 
embarrassing position for itself. There is some inquietude 
in certain French circles lest M. Briand, determined at all 
costs to carry his enterprise to a successful conclusion, 
should subordinate French conservatism to European 
Federation ; lest he should make sacrifices to paternal pride. 
There is, in consequence, the definite beginning of a revolt 
against Briandism—an uneasiness about the possibly subver- 
sive results of the vague plan of European Federation on the 
existing European statutes. 

I write as one who, aware of all the weaknesses of the 
Briand enterprise, would yet regret its complete failure. We 
cannot afford to acknowledge the hopelessness of attempts 
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to bring about greater European unity. We may think 
the attempt inopportune, but its total defeat would be 
unfortunate. If I may speak personally, I will confess that 
my heart pulls me one way and my head the other, but 
somewhere between sentiment and reason I trust I have 
attained impartiality. On this matter of Germany’s demand 
for an instant consideration of the treaties, an instant con- 
sideration of minorities and disarmament and other vexed 
questions, I think it is fair to point out that, however 
inevitable was a debate on the apparent antagonism of 
peace and justice, the apparent impossibility of building 
European union on the status quo, such a debate at this 
juncture is mischievous, unnecessary and altogether irrele- 
vant. Why irrelevant? it may be asked. Surely it is clear 
that the question before the European countries is whether 
they should possess their own organisation in which precisely 
such subjects may hereafter be debated. The question is 
not whether they should be debated now, and they have no 
place in the conversations on the establishment of a 
European conclave. First establish your conclave—or 
rather discuss the establishment of your conclave; but do 
not start discussions of the discussions which may arise in 
that conclave when once it is established. They are, I 
repeat, irrelevant, and have no bearing on the immediate 
question. 

It may even be doubted whether the German tactics are, 
from the German viewpoint, good. The temptation to make 
a declaration in reply to M. Briand to which the whole world 
would listen was certainly great, and it would seem that by 
bringing these matters into conspicuous view Germany has 
promoted its cause. But it may also have gone far to wreck 
the scheme of establishing a conclave in which these matters 
could be pushed a great deal farther. For the sake of an 
immediate diplomatic score, the prospect of an ultimate 
diplomatic triumph has been jeopardised. It may prove 
to have been better to stick to the point instead of provok- 
ing unnecessary and mischievous reactions now. As it is, 
if we assume that the scheme will not be abandoned in alarm 
at the perspective of the diplomatic debates it will open up, 
it is already to be observed that the European nations will, 
whether they are for or against the status quo, effect their 
so-called union with their minds made up to desperate 
division inside their so-called union. 

Much more pertinent is the British official comment which 
has been hailed by the opponents of M. Briand in France 
as trenchant and almost decisive. The objections that a 
European Federation, which does not even include all 
European nations, would appear to be directed against 
the countries and continents excluded from participa- 
tion, and that Great Britain, like other countries, has large 
interests outside Europe, are of considerable weight, and, 
indeed, have been echoed by other countries which have 
responded to M. Briand’s questionnaire, but they may 
nevertheless be regarded as of somewhat secondary import- 
ance. The real crux is in the relations of the new European 
organisation to the League of Nations. The League exists; 
it may not have answered our expectations, it may be legiti- 
mately criticised; but it is doing precisely the work on a 
larger scale (or attempting to do that work) which M. Briand 
would now give to an independent, organisation deprived of 
the universal character of the League and the unquestion- 


able advantage of disinterested counsels. The new 
organisation would be a diminished League, without 
juridic authority, without adequate powers, were it 


independent of the League. Whatever may be the inten- 
tions of its founders, it would appear to be the embodi- 
ment of dissatisfaction with the League. It is all very 
well to say in advance that it would not be a rival of the 
League, that it would work in harmony with the League, 


mee 


but, were it independent, it would in fact be a reproach to 
the League. Would it succeed where the League has 
failed—or is implicitly assumed to have failed—in the 
political and economic affairs of Europe? It is not, of 
course, likely that it would be happier than the League, or 
anything like so happy; for the League has relied on the 
assistance of extra-European countries, and even, in 
financial matters, on extra-European countries which are 
not members of the League, in the restoration of tolerable 
European conditions. The world can no longer be divided 
into continental departments. 

But I do not, as do other commentators, take the British 
reply as completely destructive of M. Briand’s idea. On 
the contrary, I consider it helpful. It has cleared the ground 
of untenable propositions, but it has prepared the way for 
the only tenable proposition that is still in some conformity 
with M. Briand’s idea. Years ago in THE New Statesman 
I tried to demonstrate the need of a European section of 
the League of Nations. It would preserve the principle of 
universality which is essential to the League, but it would 
enable regional groups—for there would be cther sections 
besides the European section—to deal with their own 
special problems, under the egis of the League, with the 
machinery of the League, and always in relation to the 
wider interests of a world League. To that conception we 
are now rapidly approaching. The British note goes far to 
demolish the proposal of an independent European 
organisation, which is by no means vital to M. Briand’s 
scheme; but it also goes far towards the construction of a 
European section of the League which, properly understood, 
may be the vital part of M. Briand’s scheme, and contains 
none of the objections, such as conflict with other countries 
and continents and with the League itself, which have been 
raised. SisLEY HuDDLESTON. 


SPAIN AND HER PROBLEMS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


ITH the announcement that general parliamentary 
W\ elections will take place before the end of the year, 
General Berenguer has put an end to at least part 
of the political uncertainty which existed in Spain. It is now 
clear that there is to be a return to the parliamentary rezime 
of pre-dictatorship days. Such a return is earnestly desired 
by the bulk of the nation, and not least by the provisional 
Government of which General Berenguer is head. It is, 
however, one thing to proclaim good intentions and another 
to put them into practice, and before they lay down the 
reins of power the present rulers of Spain are faced with an 
exceedingly delicate problem. 

Their task is to put the old parliamentary machine—which 
already in 1923 was considered by many as out of date— 
into working crder. They must repair the damage done 
during the six years’ rule of General Primo de Rivera. When 
the Dictator made his coup d’état, his avowed object was 
to rescue Spain from the hands of inept politicians. Under 
parliamentary rule the campaign in Morocco had _ been 
bungled, while at home the situation was still graver. 
Industrial strife was threatening to plunge the country into 
a state of open lawiessness. In Barcelona particularly the 
disorders had reached such a pitch that business was at a 
standstill, and private citizens were afraid to go out into the 
streets. These evils appeared less the fault of any cne party 
than of the whole system of government. Such at least was 
the opinion of General Primo de Rivera, and it must be 
admitted that he was justified by his success in applying 
entirely different principles. In two years he tinished the 
campaign in Morocco and restored order at home. He was 
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then free to apply himself to the ordinary problems of 
government. 

Unfortunately, though a capable administrator and a 
sincere patriot, he was neither a legislator nor a statesman. 
He had demonstrated to the country the defects of the 
Spanish parliamentary system, yet he could devise nothing 
to take its place. For four years he continued to govern 
with the sure knowledge that after him the old order would 
return. In these circumstances his obvious duty was to 
smooth the way for the restoration, but all his acts (perhaps 
not intentionally) tended in the opposite direction. He 
exiled the party leaders, many of whom were not sorry to 
be freed from responsibility and to live obscurely for a few 
years. To-day, however, they find that their blunders have 
not been forgotten, and that they have further lost ground 
by their timorous attitude before the dictatorship. 

Censorship of the press and the ban on public meetings 
destroyed the only points round which political opinion 
could rally. The old slogans had lost most cf their meaning, 
and there was no opportunity to familiarise the people with 
new ones. The throne also suffered. For many Spaniards, 
the King’s acceptance of the coup d’état can never be 
justified. Morecver, all the Dictator’s Acts were issued in 
the form of royal decrees, countersigned by the King. 
Admitting that this was a legal fiction, it remains true that 
nominally the sovereign acquiesced in unconstitutional 
measures. In some quarters he is held responsible, particu- 
larly now that the Dictator is dead. 

The present provisional Government, which does not 
desire to remain in power a day longer than is necessary, 
has to pick up these tangled threads and sort them into some 
semblance of order. Obviously elections cannot be held 
unless previously there is complete liberty of discussion. 
But the ideas of some of the politicians of the Left are 
considered subversive. Most of them are frankly republican, 
and when they are expounded in public they are liable to 
provoke riots. For this reason the censorship is still main- 
tained—though less strictly now—and it seems that the 
authorities wish to cut down the election campaign, which 
is bound to be a period of disturbances, to the shortest 
pessible limits. The longer they temporise, however, the 
stronger grows the irritation in the country. Their safest 
course would be to put less trust in the censor’s scissors and 
more in the sanity of public opinion, which on the whole 
favours moderation. 

Supposing that the constitutional machine can be made to 
run smoothly in the old grooves, there still exists a diffi- 
culty. Party government is to be restored, but where are 
the parties? The old ones have gone by the beard, and the 
new ones are not yet constituted. Every day a new prophet 
arises and evokes the support of well-intentioned men who 
think as he does. He rarely gets it, for the average Spaniard 
is at once independent and conservative in character. He 
understcod the pre-dictatorship parties. In those days one 
was either a Conservative of the extreme Right, seeing in 
the monarchy and the church the bulwarks of the State; 


or one was a Left-wing Liberal, anti-clerical, a partisan of- 


democratic reform. The question of autonomy for 
Catalonia lent variety to the struggle, but outside 


Parliament it caused little perplexity. Unless you were a 
Catalan you opposed it. 

To-day the choice is less easy. There is a nucleus of 
parties in the small groups which form round certain 
politicians. Some of these politicians are already well- 
known, but their opinions seem to have changed in the last 
seven years. Hence the ccnstant cry: ‘* Define your 
attitude! *? Neither do the new men inspire confidence, 
partly because they are new and partly because they have 
never had a chance of explaining what they stand for. This 


is the fault of the censorship. Before the maze of party 
names the Spaniard hesitates. Is he a Nationalist, a 
Nationalist-Mcnarchist, a Liberal-Conservative, a Radical- 
Socialist, a plain Socialist, a Communist, or what? Frankly, 
he does not know. He suspects that some of the groups will 
presently vanish, others be merged, and that still others 
are merely the old parties rechristened. 

One fact, however, is clear. Whatever parties finally 
emerge must, if they hope to survive the elections, have a 
clearly-defined policy on three points. First, they must de- 
clare themselves in favour either of a monarchy or of a 
republic. Two scenes recently witnessed by the writer in 
Madrid may serve to illustrate the attitude of the people 
towards this question. One was the return of the Royal 
Family, by train, to the capital. Outside the station gates 
large crowds waited, drawn there by a mixture of loyalty 
and curiosity. They were made up of workmen, trades- 
people, middle-class families. Inside the gates over a 
hundred cars were drawn up. The aristocracy of Madrid 
and the high army officers had gone on to the platform to 
welcome their sovereign. There were no special precautions, 
no troops except a squadron of dragoons outside who were 
there with their uniforms to lend colour to the occasion. 
Anyone could go into the station or stand by the royal cars. 
A few policemen were on duty, good-humouredly keeping a 
passage open for the King. When he arrived he was greeted 
not with wild enthusiasm, but rather affectionately. A band 
of young men pursued his car through the gates, shouting, 
** Long live the King ! ”’ 

The other scene occurred the next day in front of the 
Faculty of Medicine, not five minutes’ walk from the same 
station. It was equally typical. Some fifty students, profit- 
ing by the fact that the road was being picked up, piled 
stones on the tramlines to impede the traffic. More stones 
were being carried into the courtyard of the Faculty, and 
from there on to the flat parapeted roof. At each end of the 
street was a line of trams, waiting to pass. A curious crowd 
lingered on the pavements, but showed no inclination to 
join in. The students chanted ‘* Viva la Republica ! ”? and 
** Down with the King! ’’ In the afternoon mounted police 
tried to clear the street. The students retreated into the 
Faculty and flung stones from the roof. The police fired, 
and a workman, who apparently had nothing to do with the 
disturbances, was killed. It was a fair sample of the recent 
riots, which generally pass unperceived a couple of streets 
away. 

The advocates of a republic are most numerous among 
the students and their professors. To them must be added 
the discontented elements of the working class who believe 
that the law of property stands and falls with the throne. 
An anti-monarchist commands more hearing in Spain than 
he would, for example, in England. The monarchic tradition 
suffered from the turbulent happenings of the nineteenth 
century, and it should not be forgotten that for two years 
Spain was a republic. The restoration of the old dynasty 
was looked on as an experiment, which many expected to be 
short-lived. The present King, born after the death of his 
father, had everything against him, and the prestige of the 
Spanish throne to-day is almost entirely due to himself and 
his mother. 

Thus the student who shouts ‘‘ Down with the King! ” is 
not an innovator. He echoes a cry which has been heard in 
Spain ever since the war with Napoleon. On the other 
hand, the bulk of the people are loyal, without distinction 
of class. They realise that, in the present state of politics, 
the throne is the only steadfast rock in a mass of shifting 
sands. They believe that its removal would give them, not 
greater liberty, but less security. They must, however, be 
ready to speak and act in defence cf their beliefs, for in 
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Spain, more than elsewhere, much can be achieved by a 
vociferous minority. 

The second point at issue is the relations between 
Catalonia and the central Government. The separationist 
movement attained its greatest force in 1923, just before 
the coup d’état. Catalans who wished for compiete political 
independence allied themselves with the fomenters of indus- 
trial strife to demand the severance of the province from 
the rest of Spain. The Dictator adopted a policy of suppres- 
sion. Order was restored in industry, but at the same time 
all manifestations of the regional spirit were forbidden. The 
Catalan language was banned even from semi-official circles. 
The Catalan flag was not to be displayed under pain of fines 
and imprisonment. These measures certainly had a sobering 
effect. The extreme separationists are now in the minority, 
but the regional spirit is as vigorous as ever. Catalonia 
desires political autonumy—the control of her law courts, 
police system, aud schools, the right to use her language 
when and where she likes. The recent royal decree, issued 
after the King’s visit to Barcelona, by which the use of the 
Catalan flag and language and the diffusion of regionalistic 
propaganda are once again permitted, will help to create an 
atmosphere of conciliation. But the problem is far from 
being settled. It has its roots in the innate independence of 
the Catalans, and it concerns not only them, but the whole of 
Spain. The party which can put forward «# reasonable 
solution is sure to be rewarded at the polls. 

The third problem is economic. Spain lives chiefly by her 
natural products—timber, corn, fruit, olives, wines. The 
state of agriculture can obviously be improved by wise action 
on the part of the Government, which can standardise the 
market prices, develop the means of transport, and benefit 
the country by such enterprises as irrigation works. The 
dictatorship was too ambitious in its programme of public 
works, and to meet its obligations it was forced to impose 
new taxes and to pledge the country’s credit for years ahead. 
To this is partly due the inflation of the peseta. Turning its 
attention to industry, it inclined towards an exaggerated 
protectionism, and also created monopolies which have been 
the subject of much criticism. The party which hopes to 
be returned with a majority will have to have definite ideas 
upon the kind of budget which it would lay before 
Parliament. Economically Spain is expanding, but she 
wishes to go slowly, and not forfeit the credit to which her 
natural resources already entitle her. G. B. 


THE SENSITIVE MAN 


, NHE front page of Tuesday’s Times contained a 
pretty apology : 

THE CLERGYMAN whose umbrella came in contact with the 
eye of a lady hurrying to catch a bus, outside St. Paul’s, yesterday, 
wishes to EXPRESS his great REGRET and distress. He would be 
much relieved to know that there was no serious injury.—Write 
Box K. 1858,The Times, E.C.4. 

It is charming, in a world in which the manners of the road 
have so conspicuously degenerated, to find an instance of 
conscience so scrupulous over a minor accident with an 
umbrella. Only a pedestrian, I fancy, could be capable of 
courtesy on this level. Possibly, only a clergyman. By a 
pedestrian one means, of course, a person who, instead of 
owning a vehicle himself, habitually fights his way to a seat 
on a hired vehicle. Until a comparatively few years ago 
the majority of townspeople were in this sense pedestrians. 
That is, they walked or ran as far as the nearest bus-stop, 
and then, if necessary, engaged in a rough-and-tumble in 
order to make sure of getting a place. Unlike the motorist 
of to-day, they were permitted to use their shoulders, elbows, 
and even umbrellas, as a means of cutting in past a weaker 
brother or sister. There was no rule of the road, and it 
was permissible to pass the person in frort either on the 


right hand or on the left, and, if there was a collision, no 
exchange of names and addresses was necessary. There 
were, it must be admitted, even in the great days of 
pedestrianism, persons who shrank from taking part in these 
scrambles at stopping-places, but, after a little experience, 
they found that they were always left behind, and that, as 
a result of constantly giving way to others, they 
occasioned distress at home by arriving late for meals, 
Hence, in time, they too learnt to shove and push and 
struggle, and the bus-stops became the rivals of the playing. 
fields of Eton in hardening the manhood of the race. 

It seems incredible to us to-day, but in those days the 
manners of pedestrians on buses were the target of a 
great deal of angry criticism. The pedestrian to-day jis 
seldom criticised except for walking across the street to 
the danger of a motorist. At that time, however, he was 
commonly denounced as a boor, a kind of Juggernaut who 
endangered the lives of women and children, an elephant 
who trod on the corns of the innocent as he made his way 
to a seat, a monster who would sit down on you as the bus 
lurched and who would remain sitting on you unless you 
had the vigour to unseat him. Letters of complaint poured 
into the newspapers. Elderly men recalled the old days of 
chivalry, when every man was a gentleman, and when the 
notion of a man wrestling with a tired girl for the last seat 
on a bus was inconceivable. Tramway companies devised 
a hortatory notice: ‘‘ The lifeboat rule is, women and 
children first.’? It was all in vain, however. The pedestrian 
was a charming person so long as he had the world to him- 
self. Let him suspect competition, however, and he became 
a tiger. 

That, it is to be feared, is the common history of polite- 
ness. Politeness is general so long as it is easy, or when it 
is compulsory. In an overcrowded world it ceases to be 
easy, and, if it is to survive, it has to be made compulsory. 
Hence the introduction of the queue system at the doors of 
theatres, and at the booking offices of railway stations. If 
there are only three people waiting to get into the pit of a 
theatre they will be models of courtesy. If two of them are 
men and one of them a pretty girl, the two men will give way 
to the pretty girl and insist on her taking the first place at 
the ticket-office. What chivalry, reminiscent of Bayard, Sir 
Philip Sidney, and Dr. Johnson! Let there be three 
thousand people waiting, however, and only three hundred 
seats available, and what a transformation is there! In the 
absence of queues, the rule now is, first come first served. 
There is no quarter either for beauty or for sex. The man 
with a pair of strong shoulders sees himself in the midst of 
a crowd of opponents, and becomes as merciless as a forward 
in a maul as he battles towards the ticket-office. Even if he is 
naturally courteous, he cannot help himself. If he attempts 
to give way he discovers that those he has made way for are 
not the fragile and the helpless, but a tide of Battling 
Sikis. Were it not for the queue system, it is probable that 
in these congested days no one but a trained athlete would 
ever be able to get into the pit or gallery to see a popular 
play. The queue may be a poor substitute for chivalry, 
but, where it exists, it at least enables life to run as smoothly 
as the older chivalry did. 

And, even since the introduction of the queue, we often 
see a pedestrian trying to take an unfair advantage of his 
neighbours, if there is no policeman keeping order. There 


is as a rule some one present who will protest loudly if a 
late-comer in a railway-station does not take up a position 
at the end of the queue but attempts to insinuate himself 
into a place near the ticket-office. But it is not everyone who 
cares to make a scene in public in the interest of justice or 
even in self-interest, and an unscrupulous late-comer often 
enough has his way. 
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I do not wish to make a general indictment of pedestrians. 
They are, I am sure, very like other people, but undoubtedly 
they were great shovers and pushers till they were stopped. 
The real explanation of their behaviour is, I fancy, that they 
lost their heads in an emergency. If they could not get 
where they wanted immediately, they began to be afraid 
they would never get there, and they would do in a frenzy 
things they would never have done in cold blood. I am 
sometimes filled with dread as to what would happen if there 
were no Officials present to regulate the exit of the 
passengers from a channel steamer. For some reason or 
other, when a boat arrives at the quay, nine out of ten people 
seem to believe that, if they do not get off the boat quickly, 
they will not be in time to catch their train. If they dared, 
the people behind would use their bags as weapons of offence 
to crash their way through the people in front in order 
to be first at the Customs. The bottom-gear movement to- 
wards the gangway fills them with an extraordinary im- 
patience, and they resume their normal humanity only when 
with a last desperate effort they have managed to swing 
themselves and their baggage between the rails of the 
gangway. 

It is not that every pedestrian loses his self-control when 
in a crowd. It is, I believe, only the exceptional pedestrian 
who does so. But the exceptions are numerous enough to 
convince the others that, if the ordinarily polite give way, 
the impolite will be left in possession of the field. In the 
great days of pedestrianism, the situation became acuter 
when the pedestrian was accompanied by a woman. If he 
and she found themselves in the midst of a mob of all ages 
and sexes scrambling to get on to a bus, for example, and 
if at length his companion had got safely on to the bus, 
was it more courteous to follow her or to make way for the 
woman and child who were immediately behind him? If 
he made way for the woman and child, an agile fat man with 
an umbrella would probably dive into the opening, and the 
polite man in the end would be left standing on the pave- 
ment, with the result that the woman whom he had deserted 
would have to stop the bus a hundred yards farther on and 
get off because she had come out without any money. 
Whatever he did, the unfortunate pedestrian was bound to 
be unchivalrous to somebody, and in the end he, too, as a 
rule, tempered his politeness with a moderate amount of 
pushing and shoving. 

It may be thought that, with the coming of the equality 
of the sexes, all such problems have vanished for ever, and 
that pedestrians of both sexes may henceforth push and 
shove on equal terms. I detest this view of life which 
makes a man’s conduct to a woman depend on her posses- 
sion of a vote. We men in the old days did not take our hats 
off to women out of a feeling of compassion for fellow- 
creatures who had no votes : we took them off because it was 
the tradition to do so. It was the result of centuries of 
idealism, and, as it cost us no trouble, we carried on the 
tradition. It is the same with all the other minor instances 
of chivalry—opening doors, giving up seats, and so forth. 
All these things may be of very little use to women, but they 
are of very great use to men in teaching them not to be 
pushing and shoving pedestrians, and, so long as they cost 
us no trouble, we shall continue to do them. They are our 
one link with civilisation, raising us above the boor. That 
is why I strongly approve of the clergyman’s advertisement 
in the Times. ‘‘ The clergyman whose umbrella came in 
contact with the eye of a lady hurrying to catch a bus ”— 
there is the smack of old-world courtesy in the very 
phrasing. ‘* Came in contact.’? It could scarcely have 
been put more delicately. It suggests at once that no one 
was at fault, that the clergyman was at least not guilty 
of deliberate malice, and that, if the lady was in any 


way to blame for the accident, it was none the less distress- 
ing to the clergyman. All his concern was for her. Was 
she hurt? Was the eye intact? Poor wounded eye—had 
it been a’ man’s eye, would the clergyman have given 
it a thought? I doubt it. And in this matter I am all 
for the clergyman. The difference between injuring a man’s 
eye and a woman’s eye with an umbrella is as enormous as 
it is inexplicable; and it will always be so while chivalry 
lasts. How long it will last, now that all the old-fashioned 
pedestrians have taken to motoring, I do not know. One 
clergyman does not make an age of chivalry. But does he 
not point the way back with his old-world ferrule? The 
lady’s eye may not have been injured in vain. Y. Y. 


— 


WHY YOUR FOOD WILL COST 
YOU MORE 


, \HE political barometer being set at ‘* change,” 
agriculture stands expectant, hat in hand and heart 
in mouth, waiting upon the politicians and their 

masters, the middlemen. It is common knowledge that Lord 

Noel Buxton, before he was forced by ill-health to leave the 

Ministry, had formulated some definite plans to deal with 

the existing chaos; we may be sure that Dr. Addison will 

push these as far as they will go and will even adapt them 
to meet emergencies. On the other hand, Mr. Baldwin, 
taking the bull by the horns—an act that no practised or 
even skilled agriculturist would advise or condone—has 
promised to fix a price for wheat, but has found nothing to 
say about setting a price to correspond, for the benefit or 
limitation of the miller or the baker. If we are to have legis- 
lation to help wheat, a development devoutly to be wished, 
since wheat is the foundation of arable cultivation, we may 
look for fixed, or at least minimum, prices for other farm 
produce. To all of us who believe that a revival of the 
plough will repopulate a large and important area of rural 

England, Mr. Baldwin’s promise must be satisfactory up to 

a point; it opens avenues that, down to the present, have 

not been explored. How would a guaranteed price for wheat 

work in practice? Would it prove helpful to the consumer 
as well as the producer? 

I venture to think that unless imports were controlled 
the wheat importers and the millers would be the first to 
point out that the almost infinitesimal profit on which they 
live (and thrive amazingly) had been wiped out ; they would 
be too agitated to explain why, nor would decent people who 
understand the ethics of buying and selling press for explana- 
tions. With tears in their eyes and anguish at the ripe red 
of the heart, they would push up grain and flour prices as 
though the guaranteed price of English wheat were at least 
seventy-five shillings instead of fifty-five, and as though 
English flour were responsible for the greater part of the 
English loaf. Then the bakers, who suffer terribly at the 
thought of poor people on short rations, would explain that 
the price of the sack of flour would compel them to remove 
the loaf from the humble rank of mere necessities and 
promote it to a place among life’s luxuries. How else could 
they hope to live and thrive and continue to send out twenty 
competing one-ton vans, each carrying a one-hundredweight 
load, from street to street throughout their area? For a 
little while, under the influence of regulated prices, middle- 
men and shopkeepers would have the time of their lives— 
and then they would need police protection, and we should 
come back to free trade with a bump. 

I would like to pause for a moment to note some current 
wholesale and retail prices. Wheat has fallen at least a 
pound a quarter in the past three years, oats have fallen 
fifty per cent. Cheese has tumbled badly, so has sugar. 
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Wool that fetched two and fivepence to two and tenpence 
last year is quoted at elevenpence to one and ninepence. 
At the moment the best Cape Snow has fallen from three and 
threepence to two shillings in twelve months. Rubber, to 
name another commodity, has fallen fifty per cent. in three 
years; indeed, only a few years ago it was worth four 
shillings a pound, and is now worth fivepence halfpenny. 
Silver has declined heavily; the list could be prolonged. 
But where do these reductions show themselves in the prices 
we pay for our loaf, our clothes, our table silver, our motor 
tyres? All protests are met with bland comment upon the 
extortionate demands of labour, though workmen are getting 
no more than they were when commodities were in far better 
demand. The real truth is that the middlemen and the 
shopkeepers have made no attempt to respond to the fall in 
commodity prices. They are keeping to the old levels in spite 
of the diminishing purchasing power of the public. Large 
profit on limited turnover is sought in all directions, and this 
demand, already in evidence where staple foods are con- 
cerned, will be accentuated so soon as we enter upon an 
era of fixed prices. The middlemen hold that if the pro- 
ducers’ prices fall, their profits rise legitimately, while if 
the producers’ prices rise, they must have something over 
and above a reasonable profit on the rise by way of moral 
and intellectual damages, since neither their morals nor 
their intellect are strong enough to suffer shock. 

With English wheat at its present price, the four-pound 
all-British loaf would be dear at sixpence halfpenny, but it 
costs eightpence. What will be the figure when the home 
farmer’s price goes up a pound a quarter, even though his 
wheat is not twelve and a half per cent. of the loaf? The 
party that is doing its best to introduce fixed prices will 
tell them very promptly, unless supply is controlled and 
intermediaries are regulated. It is significant that the 
suspended Bill to give added powers to the Food Council 
(Consumers’ Council Bill, 1930) has already produced an 
outcry out of all proportion to its scope and intention. The 
old cries of ** inquisition *’ and “‘ hordes of officials ’’ are as 
easily raised as that still more foolish ery, ‘* Your food will 
cost you more,”’ and yet the scope of the Bill errs, if at 
all, on the side of moderation and imposes secrecy where 
publicity might well be regarded as of the first importance. 
Why should not the housewife know who robs her and how 
it is done? 

It is only by the regulation of the price of essential food- 
stuffs from farm to table that we can assist home produc- 
tion, and it is well that Dr. Addison’s experience at the 
Ministry of Munitions during the war has brought him face 
to face with the necessity of controlling commcdities in 
the national interest. The more one studies the agricultural 
crises of the past few years, the more one is forced to the 
view that it is largely artificial. All through the bad years 
that have followed the repeal of the Corn Production Act, 
you and I, in our role of consumers, have been paying 
enough for our bread, meat, milk, butter, eggs, potatoes, 
green vegetables, and fruit to keep the home farms in profit. 
There is no reason why even arable cultivations should have 
declined, if the farmer could have had his fair share of the 
unfair price we have paid to the shopkeeper. Indeed, his 
proper maintenance would have made the figures reasonable. 

There is nothing fresh in this statement, it has been made 
here before, time and again; but it is the very essence of 
the case, and no palliative can be of any use to agriculture 
so long as the farm produce is handed over to people whose 
actions can neither be regulated nor controlled. If the 
farmers are helped and the man in the street suffers, he will 
demand that the assistance shall end, and, as a voter, he 
can make the demand effective. On the other hand, if this 
or any Government will have the pluck to handle the 
problem of the intermediaries in the light of the Linlithgow 


Report, it will have on its side the farmer who produces 
and the housewife who purchases. Against the latter there 
are few men in this realm who have the courage to stand in 
opposition, and if she can experience fair prices for a little 
while the housewife may safely be left to insist upon them for 
all time. 

There should be no difficulty about procedure. The 
Government can, if it will, take courage and publish, for a 
start, the facts and figures relating to cost of wheat- 
milling, baking and bread delivery on the scale applicable 
to a fair-sized output. Then it can pass to the butcher’s 
business and the grocer’s. Knowledge of these matters is 
the only power the housewife requires to enable her to get 
busy and become vocal, and the hoardings are the place 
for it. 


What is there so alluring about a middleman that, for the 
sake of his beautiful eyes, even a Labour Government will 
suffer the worker to be exploited? How can Mr. Snowden 
claim to give the poor a free, or comparatively free, 
breakfast table when he allows interests that are not the 
State to impose a tax of twopence, at the very least, upon 
the four-pound loaf, to overcharge grossly on meat, to make 
us pay, say, a penny a quart too much for milk, and an 
unknown tax on what is called “‘ blended ”’ butter? If this 
levy were used for revenue purposes, say for paying the dole, 
there would be some excuse for it; but, as things are, we may 
be sure that the share of the Treasury is one of the smallest 
dimensions. The Government of the hour should take strong 
action, strong in the consciousness that it is doing the right 
thing, happy in the thought that most small shopkeepers 
belong to the opposition parties. What an opportunity the 
times afford the Labour Party for practical righteousness ! 

8. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE INDIAN STATES 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your rejoinder to my letter in your last issue seems 
to make it clear that you do consider it necessary to protect 
the Indian States from being brought under subordination 
to a Ministry responsible to a British Indian Legislature. 
You have thus completely met my objection, but you will 
forgive me if I point out that your article specified no safe- 
guards except the reservation of the control of the army and 
foreign relations. And you will remember that the Nehru 
report did in fact claim that a responsible Indian Ministry 
should take over and exercise the rights of Paramountcy now 
vested in the Crown. The goal of Dominion status, involving 
as it does the honour and self-respect of India as a whole, is 
surely not less attractive to the Princes than it is to British 
India. The Princes would certainly not wish to block by a 
perpetual veto the paths that would lead to that goal. But 
the constitutional advance must be along lines which will win 
the consent and co-operation of the Yellow India as well as 
the Red. And the difficulty of advancing is greatly increased 
if it is postulated at the outset that advance must be made 
only along the lines of the British type of responsible govern- 
ment.—Yours, etc., F. G. Pratt. 

18 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 

July 19th. 


[We are glad to find that our disagreement with Mr. Pratt 
is not so great as it seemed. Touching the safeguards for the 
Princes, he is mistaken in saying that we mentioned only the 
reservation of the control of the army and foreign relations. 
In a leading article in our issue of June 28th we referred with 
approval to the reservations recommended by the Indian 
Central Committee, and said specifically: ‘‘ They agree that 
the army, and relations with foreign Powers and Indian 
States, should be entirely in the hands of the Viceroy.” 

If Mr. Pratt is right in believing that there is as much 
keenness among the Princes as there is in British India for 
Dominion status, it should be all the easier to arrive at a 
mutually satisfactory settlement. But the point we have 


emphasised is that the advance to Dominion status need not 
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and should not be made at the snail’s pace advocated by 
those who cry ‘‘ Caution, caution and always caution’! And 
why should the ‘‘ British type of responsible government ”’ 
be unsuitable for India? We have taught Indians to want it 
and to train themselves in it, and the Simon Commission has 
just recommended a substantial increase of it in the provincial 
legislatures. Responsible government in the central legisla- 
ture (with the necessary reservations) is not, we believe, in 
the least incompatible with arrangements for the co-operation 
(without ‘‘ subordination ’’) of the Indian States.—Ep., N.S.] 


THE UNTOUCHABLES 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—As the term Indian Labour largely includes the 
“ untouchables ’’ I am quite at one with Mr. B. Shiva Rao. 

There is much talk of the interests of the minorities and 
how they shall be protected in any change of the form of 
government. The 70,000,000 Mohammedans can well look 
after themselves. They are a virile people with excellent 
leaders, and it is unlikely they will ever be sat upon by a 
Hindu majority in any form of government. 

The million or so of Jains and the far less number of Parsis 
are sure also of a good position in any government by their 
wealth and capacity. And the native Christians and Anglo- 
Indians also. But I feel that the 70,000,000 untouchables will 
be put into a very back seat. 

Just think, because a person is an undertaker or cremator 
(dom), a laundryman (dhobi), a swineherd and pork butcher 
(turi-musahir, dosadh), a currier, shoemaker (chamar), a 
navvy (beldar), a collier (baori), etc., etc., he is labelled un- 
touchable. The Simon Report indicates his position. His touch, 
his presence—nay, even his shadow—s pollution to the twice- 
born! By a curious topsy-turvydom, however, the dosadh is 
allowed to perform one great public duty, viz., the driving 
away of the demon Rahu when he essays to devour the sun or 
moon at an eclipse! 

The noise and racket in an Indian village at the time of an 
eclipse, calling to the dosadhs to save the sun (that giver of 
harvests) and the moon, is a vivid memory! 

Apparently the I.L.P. and the present Government seem 
set on granting self-government in “ full measure,’’ for that 
is what a Labour candidate asks for in a recent speech. 

In our rule we have made all men equal before the law, 
and we hang a Brahmin for murder or imprison him for 
offences just as we do to any others. But this was not the case 
in Hindu times. ‘* Benefit of Clergy,’’ which disappeared in 
our own country in 1705, was not a patch on Benefit of 
Brahmins in former days in India. Give India self-govern- 
ment without restrictions, and they would get back soon 
enough to the old style. My hope is that self-government or 
home rule will not be granted to India until a definite assur- 
ance, backed by the Brahmin hierarchy, is given that these 
poor untouchables shall be treated as human beings. 

Stapleton, Yours, etc., 


Bristol. WALTER SAISE. 
July 21st. 


FREE TRADE IN THE BALANCE 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMan. 


Sir,—The article which appeared under the above title in 
your issue of July 12th reads very well, but I cannot feel that 
it takes a sufficiently long view. 

The question of Free Trade appears to me, and I hope to 
many others, to be by no means one of expediency as opposed 
to principle, and indeed I, for one, am all in favour of the 
“hot-air ’’ which you so strongly deprecate. 

The essence of all tariffs, and that of non-tariff protection 
also, is a narrow economic nationalism. It cannot, I think, 
be seriously denied that the standard of life in all civilised 
countries would be improved by the general abandonment of 
all such measures, or that anti-Free Trade arrangements are 
a fruitful source of international friction. 

Hitherto England has championed the cause of Free Trade, 
and it cannot be definitely proved that she, or any other Free 
Trade country, has suffered by so doing. Why, then, should 
she now precipitately forsake it? Though, judging from most 
present-day discussions of the subject, one can hardly assume 
that she has championed that good cause for other than 
selfish reasons, we can still concede her a minor virtue in that 
she has championed it. 

The published accounts of discussions on tariffs and 
armaments give rise to most gloomy forebodings, one feels so 
keenly that ‘‘ Peace ” is being called when there is no peace 
—nor any real wish for it in its full sense. 


Within the last few years I have heard the view expressed 
that it will take at least a hundred years to make every 
Briton a true patriot and that, until then, it is idle to talk 
about the higher plane of Internationalism. As regards the 
one hundred years I am much less optimistic and hold also 
the unhappy view that the teaching of patriotism, in its 
commonly accepted form, is directly opposed to that of 
Internationalism. Yet without Internationalism there can 
be no lasting peace even between civilised nations. 

The nations, having ample reasons for dreading war, are 
now, more or less effectively, pursuing peace. Free Trade is 
an excellent peace-weapon—and a real safeguard. 

The world’s resources are not so divided amongst the 
nations that anything like the maximum of general prosperity 
is attainable without Free Trade, and perhaps also (as terri- 
tories are now apportioned) without much less stringertly 
patriotic regulations as regards immigration. 

The spirit of Internationalism is merely that of true 
patriotism on a broader and vastly more beneficial basis. A 
wave of Internationalism in thought and policy is urgently 
called for by present circumstances, and the need for it will 
steadily increase. Our tariff and protection experiments 
could only effect, if any, a local, temporary and tinkering 
repair of the world-machine. 

Unhappily, or happily, Individualism, Patriotism, Empirism 
(not the same as Imperialism) and Internationalism are 
not in unbroken sequence. Should we not, therefore, 
begin to attempt, in all earnestness, the highest flight; the 
intermediate ones might then become more_ readily 
achievable ?—Yours, etc., B. Burne. 

71 Park Avenue, 

Hull. 


PETROL PUMPS 


To the Editor of THe New StraTEsMAN. 


Sir,—Your correspondence on petrol pumps is bringing out 
some interesting facts. Particularly valuable is the letter 
from Mr. Christopher T. Brunner, with its announcemeat— 
news, I fancy,'to most private motorists—that the retailer 
now gets 23d. a gallon on the petrol he handles. 

Mr. Brunner’s conclusion, too, seems to suggest a way out 
of the difficulty. ‘‘ The excessive rate of profit on petrol,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ is the primary cause both of the cut-throat competi- 
tion throughout the motor trade and of the spoiling of the 
countryside by the erection of tens of thousands of 
unnecessary pumps.” If this is so, why do not the big 
distributing companies take steps to reduce that profit? It 
would obviously be in their own interests to do so, for it 
would immediately reduce their costs, and as large numbers 
of petrol pumps are admittedly unnecessary their destruction 
would in no way reduce the amount of petrol bought by the 
wayside. 

More important still, a move of this sort would be helping 
to preserve, if not actually to restore the amenities of the 
countryside. This, following as it would the campaign for 
the removal of blatant tin signs from the countryside, would, 
I am convinced, be highly popular.—Yours, etc., 

29 Sydney Street, 


J. FLint. 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 





To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I read Mr. Charles Vivian’s letter with pleasure. 
Would it be of interest to him to know that this Association 
is running a competition, open to all British architects and 
their assistants, for a model design of a petrol-filling and 
service station? Our idea is this: that art and utility are not 
necessarily strangers. (I am enclosing a copy of the pro- 
visional regulations.) 

In France conditions are somewhat different. There, I 
understand, few, if any, filling stations have more than one 
pump each. If one sells ‘‘ A ”’ petrol and oil it does not sell 
“* B ”’ petrol and oil, and vice versa. Also French municipali- 
ties are far stricter in their bye-laws. 

How British supply companies are hit is thus expressed : 
if the “‘ X ’”? Company forbids an unsightly pump or adver- 
tisement, the garage owner stops the selling of ‘‘ X’s ”’ goods 
—and is not in any difficulty as to getting ‘‘ Y’s ” custom. A 
gallant effort towards the preservation of the countryside’s 
beauties has already been made by one company, but the 
“xX ” and “ Y” principle applies, and the hands of the 
company are tied. They cannot afford to “‘ scrap ’’ business 
altruistically. 

The fact is that many British service stations started as 
small bicycle repair shops and are not owned by large petrol 
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and oil companies at all. Hence each wayside pull-up is a 
law unto itself.—Yours, etc., 
G. B. J. AtHor, Secretary. 
The Incorporated Association of 
Architects and Surveyors, 
1 Wilbraham Place, 
Belgravia, S.W.1. 





To the Editor of THe New SraTesMAn. 

Sir,—May I be allowed to enter a plea for moderation in 
indulging our desire for the preservation of the amenities of 
the countryside? Translated into the terms of the popular 
craze into which the original movement has now degenerated, 
the “ preservation ”’ of the amenities of the countryside has 
become the “ isolation ”’ of the amenities of the countryside. 
Some of the more fervent spirits seem bent on creating for 
us a Paradise on earth, from which we shall all be excluded 
as surely as we are from the Paradise above; already, in their 
eyes, the very presence of man, beast or object is almost in 
itself regarded as constituting a wanton spoliation of 
England’s beauties. 

It is surely the height of folly to destroy the instrument 
which is enabling us to see and enjoy that which we are at 
pains to preserve for no other purpose than our own 
enjoyment. Neither must we limit the usefulness of that 
instrument. The petrol pump has its place in the scheme of 
things; the recognition of that fact is essential, for on the 
petrol pump depends the capacity of our enjoyment. 

24 Greenheys Drive, Yours, etc., 

South Woodford, Essex. R. S. Davis. 


THE VALUE OF ADVERTISEMENT 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTesMAN. 


Str,—The letter of Mr. Charles Forbes in your issue of 
July 19th, pointing out the ‘‘ great deal of nonsense ’’ which 
is being preached on the subject of advertising, is most 
timely. 

Advertising can deflect the purchasing power of the com- 
munity from certain channels into others, or it can alter the 
ratio of spending to investment of savings, but it can do 
nothing to increase the total purchasing power. And that, as 
Mr. Forbes insists, is the all-important problem to-day. 

He then proposes that the great bulk of the population be 
given a total of wages sufficient to enable them to purchase 
the total goods and services offered for sale, but he does not 
explain how this would remedy the admitted shortage of total 
incomes as measured against total prices. 

Wages are costs, and must be accounted into prices. If 
the total of wages be raised, either by raising the wage-rates 
or employing more workers, or both, the total price of the 
ensuing production is raised by the same amount, and the old 
discrepancy between incomes and prices arises once more. 
The discrepancy cannot be bridged by any manipulation of 
wages and salaries under our present methods of cost- 
accounting. 

Man is “ the heir of the ages,’”’ and this age is one of vast 
potential production. Cannot the legacy in this case be 
materialised in the form of some addition to incomes which 
will not cancel out by appearing in prices?—Yours, etc., 

** Oakdene,”’ A. W. CoLeMAN 

Mundesley, (Engineer Captain, R.N., Retired). 
Norfolk. 


“LET WHO WILL BE CLEVER” 
To the Editor of THe New SraTEesMAN. 


Sir,—Apparently the great ‘‘ Be good, sweet maid ”’ con- 
troversy only swam into the ken of your correspondent, 
“KE. R. P.,” last week when he read “ Y. Y.’s”’ salutary 
and kindly article ‘‘ On Being Right.’’ May I, the original 
correspondent who, “ Y. Y.’’ says, took him to task, point 
out with what an unhappy result? 

The whole mess had been tidily cleared up. To quote 
“YY. Y.”’: “* A writer in the Observer saved me the trouble ”’ 
—of further researches—‘‘ by stating that Kingsley had in 
fact originally written the line, ‘ Be good, sweet maid, and 
let who will be clever,’ but that, seeing the flaw in it, he had 
afterwards altered ‘ will’ to‘ can.’?” ... ‘“ If the writer in 
the Observer is right, then both my critic was right and I 
was right—a good kind of ending to any argument.” In fact 
we might have finished up by chanting with Pish-Tush: 

And we are right, I think you'll say, 
To argue in this kind of way; 
And I am right, 
And you are right, 
And all is right—too-looral-lay ! 
But now “E. R. P.” comes butting in—misapplying a 


*‘ he ”’ in the above, and accusing what he calls ‘‘ an Observer 
critic of Kingsley ’’ with making the alterations. This gentle- 
man had proved to be the one entirely “ right”’ person 
in the lot of us: that, as ‘‘ Y. Y.’”’ suggests, may not be good 
for the soul, but can being told—without the slightest justifi- 
cation—that one “‘ apparently would be clever, but couldn’t,” 
be good for it? What is more serious is that “‘ E. R. P.,” 
fortified with the edition of Kingsley that ‘‘ Y. Y.”’ failed to 
come across in his search, will now be broadcasting this new 
legend (if only for the sake of his own bon mot), unless he js 
checked at once. It is for that worthy purpose that I write 
this letter: and may I suggest to “‘ E. R. P.’’ that he should 
confine himself to doing noble (and lovely) things and letting 
—but enough of that!—Yours, etc., 
Heswall, R. WEATHERHEAD, 
Cheshire. (Instructor-Captain, R.N., Retired). 


Miscellany 
MOSCOW TO-DAY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

“ OOD MORNING, comrades, good morning. 
G ** We are now at the beginning of another day 
—and see what a beautiful day. Now, fling off 
the bedclothes. Ready? At the command ‘ One,’ lie flat 
on the back, ra-aise the right leg, up! Describe a circle in 
the air at the command ‘ Two,’ and at the command 
‘ Three ’ slo-owly lower the leg to the prone pcsition. 
Ready, one! Slo-owly. Two-o, keep the leg stiff! Three! 
Gently down. Now, the same movement with the left leg.” 

I was in Moscow a few weeks ago; and while I was dressing 
I switched on the wireless with which every room in the 
larger hotels is provided. That is what I heard. I stopped 
dressing. 

** Now, comrades, leap lightly out of bed. Stand before 
the mirror, hands on hips, bend slowly down, swiftly up. 
Now, knees be-end, up! Be-end, up! Be-end, up! 
Be-end, up! That’s right. 

** At the command ‘ One,’ raise the arms to the line of the 
shoulders, head well back, chest thrust forward. At the 
command ‘ Two,’ raise them in a line with the head ; lower 
them to the shoulders, ‘ Three’; and at the command 
‘ Four,’ bring them sharply down to the sides. 

** One; two-o, head and shoulders well back; three-e, 
four ! 

** That concludes our morning exercises. Now, comrades, 
we must shave, wash and dress. And, kiddies, remember 
those teeth! You must keep them well brushed, or you'll 
never be healthy. We are closing down now till eight- 
twenty, when we will give you the Breakfast News.”’ 

I resumed my dressing, and at 8.20 turned the wireless on 
again and began my breakfast, listening to the foreign and 
local news. We were then sent off to work, and some thirty 
minutes later there followed a lecture on the steel industry. 
The general position was explained lucidly and in some 
detail; where necessary examples were taken from a par- 
ticular foundry. The speaker, having emphasised the 
necessity of Russia’s exports for her internal development, 
concluded : *f So when you miss your eggs and butter, you 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they are being sold 
abroad to France, Germany or Great Britain, and are re- 
turning to our country in the form of nuts and bolts in some 
of these machines.”’ 

This led me to a comparison between Europe in 1917-18 
and the U.S.S.R. to-day, a comparison which my other 
experiences confirmed. There now, as there was in England 
during the later years of the war, there is a national fervour 
expressing itself in similar ways but for a different purpose. 
The great war, we were told at that time, was a war to end 
war. Consequently, we gladly suffered ourselves to be 
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rationed and submitted to other privations. In Russia the 
industrial development envisaged by the Five Years Plan 
will make further industrial development unnecessary. The 
millennium will as surely dawn on its completion as it 
dawned over Europe on the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The Russians are using the same self-sacrifice in 
the service cf industry that we exercised for the mastery of 
Germany. 

The people are rationed even more stringently than we 
were during the war. I went into the Mostorg (Muir and 
Mirlees, the old Whiteleys of Moscow, now greatly enlarged), 
to buy some paper. The place was packed with people, but 
I managed to get near enough to ask one of the girl 
attendants for what I wanted. 

‘* Where’s your order? ”’ 

“Order? ’ I said. ‘* Order? ” 

** Yes, order—from the place where you work.”’ 

‘* T haven’t got an order, and it would be rather difficult 
for me to get one.”’ 

** Why, don’t you work? ”’ 

“T work in London, and even if I did get one you might 
not recognise it.”’ 

She called another assistant for consultation. She jerked 
a thumb over at me. 

‘© Works in London,” she said. 

** Works in London? ” said the other. 

** Yes, in London. At least, says he does.”’ 

** Well, you’d better give him some.”’ 

So I got ten sheets of paper for eight kopeks (twopence). 

Everything that is exportable is exported. I had chicken 
for dinner one night. (No ingenuity can counterfeit chicken 
in horse or camel.) 

** But don’t you export all your chicken? ’’ I asked the 
waiter. He adjusted the napkin over his arm. 

** That chicken you are eating,’ he said with pride, “ is 
non-exportable.”’ 

Charity begins abroad. With difficulty I obtained two 
boxes of matches, and transferred them to British boxes. A 
Russian friend was talking to me about the superiority of 
Russian matches. 

“* Superior to these? ’”? I asked, prcducing one of my 
boxes. 

He examined them. ‘* Much,” he said. 

** But these are... .” 

** I know,”’ he interrupted, ‘* an inferior match for home 
consumption.”’ 

Before the Revolution, when you left your hotel, a horde 
of “ Izvoschiks ’? would besiege you, offering to take you 
for fifty kopeks. 

“* Twenty,’ you’d say, and walk off. 

They would follow you and finally, to avoid a scene and 
because they had come down to twenty-five, you’d take one. 

In Moscow to-day the droshki is as rare as the hansom in 
London. The few that have not disappeared are so dirty 
and unwholesome that there is no reason why they also 
shouldn’t. If you hail one, the minimum price is seldom less 
than three roubles and no bargaining. Nevertheless, I took 
one the last time I was there, and when I was paying the 
“izvoschik ” he pointed to the pipe I was smoking and 
said, ‘* That’s a nice pipe you’ve got, Barin ; I suppose that 
would have cost three to five roubles before the Revolution.” 

** Yes, about five.”’ 

** I do like a pipe now and again; you know, I’ve tried to 
get one, but I can’t. Now, look here, Barin, will you take 
fifteen roubles for it (thirty shillings)? ”’ 

I didn’t sell it. It was the only one I had. 

Transport in general is still bad. *Buses and trams are 
overcrowded, and though taxis, which are cleaner and for 


long journeys cheaper, have supplanted droshkis, there are 
still not nearly enough of them. 

One day I was kept waiting for a business appointment, 
and amused myself meanwhile by reading the office ‘* wall 
gazette.”’? This is a large rectangular piece of cardboard on 
which members of the staff fix anything that pleases them. 
Side by side with complaints against the management of 
the office or individual members of the staff and suggestions 
for the increase of efficiency are posted inconsequent jokes 
and caricatures. A typewritten slip beneath a girl’s 
photograph impressed me more than any other : 


All hail Olga Stephanovna, who gave up her month’s holiday to 
render her department more efficient! She has been awarded a 
bonus of 50 roubles by the Board. 60,000 roubles have been paid 
out in such bonuses by this department. 


Later in the day, whilst I was talking with another friend, 
with whom I had an appointment, the door suddenly opened 
with no knock but a flourish, and a pretty little girl about 
seven years of age came in, wearing a short brown skirt and 
clean white blouse. I detected a certain triumph in her 
eyes at having caused so effective an interruption; but 
without embarrassment or apology she said in a piping 
voice : 

** Good morning, comrade.”’ 

** Good morning.”’ 

** Am I clean, comrade ? ”’ 

** Yes, beautifully clean.”’ 

** Am I nicely dressed ? ”’ 

** Yes, perfectly dressed.’’ 

** Do I please you? ”’ 

** You do indeed.”’ 

‘* Good morning, comrade.”’ 

And before my friend had time to return the compliment, 
the door was closed and she had gone. 

** Well? ”? I asked. 

** That’s a pionerka. And a pionerka is like one of your 
Girl Guides. All the girls between the ages of seven and 
fifteen are pionerki. They are encouraged to take care of 
themselves and their persons; and after their squad parade 
they go round getting the approval of their elders.”’ 

** But isn’t she related to you? ”’ 

** No, but I know her father—he works here.’’ 

During the war and the Revolution and afterwards there 
grew up a large class of homeless children, who had been 
separated from their parents or were orphans. They used 
to go about the streets begging or stealing. But the 
Government, allocating them to three classes—those who 
were reclaimable, those who were capable of labour under 
control, and those who had so degenerated that only 
humanitarianism preserves them from the lethal chamber— 
has by restoring the first, employing the second and detain- 
ing the third, cleared the Moscow streets. Beggars, hawkers 
and other street nuisances are also disappearing very fast. 

Whenever I come back from Russia I am asked by a 
number of people, ‘‘ And what about the persecution of 
religion? ’? This question has become even more popular 
since a certain paper which prides itself on not making the 
popular conceptions of competitions and life insurance has 
discovered a subtler method of increasing its circulation. 

Two friends of mine, who had never before visited Moscow, 
were with me on my last trip. I asked them what struck 
them most about the city. They said, firstly, that all the 
picture galleries and museums were as crowded as Burling- 
ton House during the Italian Exhibition, with people who 
were so badly dressed that they obviously could not 
appreciate or know anything about what they saw. 
Secondly, that Moscow had more churches than any other 
city they had ever seen. 
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While I notice streets which have been widened owing to 
the demolition of churches, the number that have been 
pulled down is negligible in comparison with those that 
remain standing and in daily use. And while it is true 
that “‘ the Godless *’ are militant in their own religion, their 
importance and influence are demonstrated in the Moscow 
Amusement Park. There is an alley there, with bookshops 
on either side (imagine a street of bookshops at Wembley !), 
and in the middle of this alley, on the left-hand side gcing 
down, there is a shop which sells nothing but the propaganda 
of ‘** the Godless,”’ on the right a shop devoted entirely to 
Christian devotional and apologetic literature. I noticed, 
as the people walked down the alley, they looked neither 
to right nor left, but held the narrow path between, only 


to be finally led astray by the bcoks on natural history and 
social hygiene. 


BIRDS AND THE CONTOUR LINE 
Mite ot which has a decisive effect upon the bird 


life of warmer countries, seems almost a negligible 

influence in this northern world. Lately, in Radnor 
Forest, I met a tree-pipit singing fluently at above 1,700 feet 
—so fluently that he came under suspicion as an aberrant 
bachelor who had failed to mate through stationing him- 
self outside the tree-pipit sphere, which centres on the lower 
slopes up to the bracken limit. But such peculiarities are 
not rare; there is a part of the Malverns where the high- 
ranging meadow-pipit is found at the foot of the hills and 
the lowland tree-pipit along the crest. On the highest acres 
of Radnor Forest, above 2,000 feet, skylarks were singing 
in numbers easily matching their strength above the 
Thames-side fields or the salt-marshes near Blakeney. At 
one time I kept exact notes of the height above sea-level to 
which different species were found to range. Disappoint- 
ingly, they suggested nothing except that most of our birds 
will readily live as high as suitable habitats occur, and that 
in the south, at least, the altitude dces not often become 
great enough to have any appreciable influence. There 
can scarcely be any forms, except a few like the reed and 
marsh warblers, the bearded tit and water-loving or sea 
birds, which could not be found up to 800 or 1,000 feet at 
any rate. 

Yet the same species, which in England show nothing re- 
motely resembling zonation, have on the Continent an engag- 
ingly diagrammatic habit of distributing themselves. In a 
sectional bird census of the Alps of Dauphiné from 2,870 to 
10,500 feet, I found below the high-ranging Alpine chough 
great flocks of cur own form at 5,300-7,000 feet, where sky- 
larks also flourished. There was a clean division, about 5,500 
feet, between the water or Alpine pipits above and the tree- 
pipits below, but after occurring in strength for the next 600 
feet down these also ceased. The whinchat and skylark 
zone was passed completely between 5,000 and 7,000 feet. 
Chaffinches, goldfinches and linnets ascended to the tree 
limit—here about 5,800 feet—which, in fact, made a clear- 
cut line with only the barest handful of species overlapping 
it on either side. Titmice came in below 4,800 feet, and 
just 1,000 feet lower the Alpine willow-tit gave place to 
the lowland marsh-tit. Of other common English species, 
the robin went up to nearly 5,000 feet, redstart to abcut 
3,800, blackbird to 3,200, carrion crow and jay to nearly 
2,400 on the tiefland floor. 

I returned home after this interesting piece of work 
convinced that I had the key to an analysis of altitudinal 
distribution in this country. No doubt the lower range of 
heights and the patchwork disunion of the landscape would 
diminish the contrasts and obscure their recognition, yet the 


same factors would be found to operate. It was not true. 





Successive layers of bird-life which in Dauphiné had spanned 
the contcurs from 2,000 to 7,000 feet could be found, hope- 
lessly mingled, among the fields, hedges and spinneys of a 
level English farm. The willow- and marsh-tits, which had 
contrasted so prettily in the Alps, made the severest dis- 
appointment. While the Continental forms are readily 
distinguishable in the field, long practice and a selec- 
tive ear and eye are needed to identify their peculiar 
English sub-species. Having at last got to the point cf 
being able to recognise them at close quarters with fair 
accuracy, I found the distribution, wherever it could be 
checked, to be absolutely chaotic. One of the clearest cases 
was on the ridge of the downs about Pilot Hill and Inkpen 
Beacon, where cnly the southern English chalk hills swell up 
to the neighbourhood of a thousand feet, and where both 
these titmice flourish. Here the willow-tit occurred at all 
elevations, from 500 feet in the hedges at the foot of the 
escarpment to 870 feet on the crest; the marsh-tit ranged 
just as high, and in the woods above 800 feet was actually 
the dominant species. In Norfolk and in Epping Forest 
both are equally mixed up not far above sea-level. The 
British marsh-tit seems to be a more purely woodland bird 
than the willow-tit, which shows some preference for the 
smaller copses, hedges and thickets, and is therefore rather 
more dispersed, but the more they are studied the less dogma 
about them becomes tenable. 

These parochial European impressions are confirmed by 
acquaintance with an alien avifauna. In Greenland, altitude 
made no observable difference to the ptarmigan, wheatear 
and snow-bunting, which ficurished from sea-level to, at any 
rate, 3,000 feet. Yet these in the British Isles are among the 
few which do seem amenable to its influence, and are 
generally birds of high ground, the lcwest nesting limit of 
ptarmigan being about 1,700 feet and of snow-bunting 
2,750 feet. Ptarmigan in the French Alps come no lower 
than 8,000 feet. Greenland birds conformable to altitude, 
like the Lapland bunting and the redpoll, were purely 
northern forms. Finally, in the Guiana rain-forest lived 
antbirds, trogons, puffbirds, toucans and humming-birds, 
to be looked for always at a particular level in the 150 feet 
range between the sunlit canopy and the dim earth. Plants 
evidentiy hold the key to these curiosities, and ecology is 
rapidly bringing it into use. Judging at second-hand, 
through the medium of birds, the probable conclusion seems 
to be that not altitude but stability of climate has the 
decisive voice. In northern countries, where the thermc- 
meter may plunge or leap through forty degrees Fahrenheit 
in a single day, with corresponding fluctuations of season, 
any consequences of altitude are far outweighed. Towards 
the Equator the comparative levelling of night and day, 
winter and summer, towards a steady mean enables every 
fcot of rise or fall to have its fullest value. The premium 
on adaptability diminishes and specialisation takes its 
place, finding, through natural selection, a perfect niche for 
each of the immense variety of living things from which 
there is nothing to disturb them. Disturbance, in fact, is 
the distinctive element in our native flora and fauna. 
Species which could not tolerate being disturbed by man, by 
deforestation, by hard winters and so on, are added in time 
to the list which includes the spoonbill, black tern, great auk 
and Savi’s warbler. Species which stand the test well—like 
the starling, house-sparrow and greenfinch—have shown 
themselves able to force an entry into the less hardy bird 
communities of other countries. It is not, then, surprising 
that altitude in this country is a minor factor. If British 
birds were susceptible to such subtle determinants, they 
would be susceptible also to others which would by now have 
led to their extinction. E. M. NIcHOLson. 
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Casual Papers 


ON FITTING THINGS IN 


OME weeks ago I read a poem by Mr. Galsworthy called 
S Never Get Out. It was about a cat in a cage. Having 
read it, I sat down at once and wrote another poem 
on the same lines about a man. It was all about a man who 
didn’t pull things off; who wasn’t a success; one of those 
men who go about in the neighbourhood of their sixtieth 
year with pale, weak eyes and sunken corners of the lips. 
My poem was called Never Get On. It ended with very noble 
lines which, for the love I bear you, and because you have 
never previously heard them, I will now proceed to recite : 


He died in despair, and in debt, and a ditch, 
The poor old Incompetent Son of a Bitch. 
Never Get On! 


It was a very sad poem. I ought not to have written it, 
for it was not a moral poem. It implied that the fruit of 
men’s actions does not depend upon their will, but upon 
something over which they have no control. However, who 
can resist the Muse, whithersoever she tends? When I had 
completed this lyric (of which I have given you but the bare 
conclusion) I pondered seriously for some moments upon 
the invitation to despair which it contained. I blamed my 
Muse, and would have dealt with her drastically had she not 
prudently vanished, not to appear again (if I know any- 
thing of her) till September next at the earliest. I had 
been led into a false philosophy, and I could not help dwell- 
ing upon the truths whereon that false philosophy is 
based. They are not comforting truths. The most promi- 
nent of them has been expressed by the popular wisdom 
of mankind in many proverbs, discoverable in all languages. 
The English one is this : 

** One man may steal a horse where another mayn’t look 
over the hedge.’’ Another remotely connected with it, but 
connected all the same, is ** Kissing goes by favour.”? And 
the whole may be summed up in the bitter judgment of some 
millions who have tried the temper of mankind : ** There 
is no justice in this world.”’ 

When I was young it puzzled me not a little that one man 
could steal a horse where another man might not look over 
the hedge. On the one hand, I had discovered that this 
was true; on the other hand, I knew as well as I knew the 
first principles of reasoning in geometry (now discredited 
but in my youth tenable enough) that Justice was eternal. 
I knew that if you butt your head against the eternal you 
break it; yet here were people suffering intolerable things 
for looking over hedges while dozens of horse-stealers were 
having the time of their lives. 

It was not till lately that the revelation came to me which 
solved this mystery. It was the observation of this third 
thing—that in matters of the moment (not in eternal things) 
all depends on Fitting In. If you Fit In, well and good; if 
you don’t, hell and misery. It is true primarily of stoppers 
of bottles, but in a lesser degree of getting a seat in the 
Tube, of passing a pleasant evening at dinner, indeed of not 
noticing your clothes; and it is especially true of selling 
books or getting an audience for what you write. 

Now here, since all men are most at their ease when they 
talk shop, I will talk shop. Only, before doing so, let me 
exemplify that truth. 

I say all men are best at their ease when they are talking 
shop. It is because they then have most material to hand, 
and because they are dealing with the thing which, if they 
will confess it, most occupies their minds. Indeed, men 
apologise for talking shop precisely because their inclination 
to do so is so strong. It may bore those who are not of the 
trade, but on this page, by your leave, we are all of the trade. 


Except for a little of the stuff called politics, we discuss 
nothing but how men write, why they write, when they 
write, if they write, whether they should write, and (when 
we have done with all that) when, how, if, and whether they 
write about the writings of others. Oh, fruitful and creative 
trade! Oh, Scribbling, glory of the State! Oh, strengthen- 
ing of England! Oh, best proof of civic freedom and of our 
active participation in the great business of being governed 
by consent ! 

Well then, to talk shep in this connection, the great 
principle of Fitting In most assuredly governs the getting of 
an audience for written things. No one can tell you wherein 
the fitness lies, but the truth remains that in the fitness the 
result resides. 

If you doubt this, I will provide you with a simple experi- 
ment which will test the matter thoroughly. Go to a public 
library and borrow Paradise Lost. Copy out in your own 
handwriting some twenty lines describing any one of the 
glorious landscapes in the fourth book of that masterpiece. 
Sign it with your name, entitle it “‘ Lines on a fair prospect ”’ 
and send it to any editor you like. Accompany it with a 
letter saying that as it has so often been rejected you will be 
obliged to get it back in the enclosed stamped envelope. 
It will come back to you like a boomerang. 

Similarly, there was an experienced and soured man of 
the world who said, on making a peroration to a public 
meeting (while the audience was fighting to get out of the 
only door), ** You might as well read Theocritus to a cow.” 

By all this I do not mean anything so silly as that the 
many cannot judge what is good. In the Jong run the many 
establish what is good. What I mean is that if you Fit In 
you Fit In, and if you don’t you don’t. Make up your mind 
to it, and you will fulfil the great saying of Bismarck : 
** Blessed are they that expect nothing, for they shall not 
be disappointed.’’ Imagine a French politician addressing 
an English audience, or a Welsh politician addressing a 
French one, or a Chinese mandarin persuading to order a 
mob of youths coming out of a football match ; or Bellarmine 
or Suarez publishing a treatise for a London daily paper. 

There are men who desire consolation for the accidents of 
this world. If they seek it in eternity they are to be praised ; 
if they seek it in their own moment they are to be despised 
as fools. The world is indefinitely complicated, its combina- 
tions change with every moment. No one exactly Fits In 
except just with one place and time; no one even roughly 
Fits In except in his own place and time, as he and they 
happen to fall during the perpetual eddy and flux. 

Are we, then, to attempt, by some forcing of ourselves, to 
Fit In? God forbid! Least of all should we writing men 
attempt it. Unlike the singer who can at least notice when 
people are talking to themselves out loud, and, still better, 
can notice the individuals who get up and go out in the 
middle of his song; unlike the actor who to-day, in spite of 
the police, is occasionally hissed ; unlike his little brother the 
politician, who is free to hear the song ‘* Sit down—sit 
down ”’ sung to the tune of Big Ben chimes, or the first 
verse of “‘ Tell me the old, old story ’’—unlike all these, I 
say, we writers are not in touch with our audience. All we 
know is that we write a book and it is pulped ; then twenty 
years later it is reissued and makes a fortune. Why that 
is so the publisher doesn’t know, the publisher’s reader 
doesn’t know, certainly the critic doesn’t know. Nobody 
knows. It isn’t chance, it’s Fitting In. 

Make an effort to Fit In, and you will most abominably 
fail. Go ahead simply, do what lies before you, and you will 
probably fail also. Do nothing, and you will quite certainly 
fail; in fact, that is the only certitude there is in the whole 
unpleasant business. 
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There are some men who Fit In with the world at large, 
a much bigger affair than the petty trade of writing. At any 
rate, they Fit In with their own particular province, and 
they are the blessed of this world. They owe their fortune 
to no effort of their own. ‘They may be told by their seamless 
faces, contented eyes, and general fatuity. There are others 
at the further end of the scale who don’t Fit In at all. They 
may be told by the torture on their brows and the unsatisfied 
longing of their gaze. Of these, some few are the fathers 
of a new world, but the most part are misfits in between, and 
hence the general disgruntlement of mankind, the perpetual 
looking for more and more advanced policies and, in a word, 
the endless grinding of an empty wheel. 

If any of these words of mine have left you less foolishly 
contented than you were, I shail not have laboured in vain. 

H. Be.woc. 


Current Literature 


AN OPERATIC STAR 
The Life of Michael Kelly. By S. M. Extis. 


‘Has anybody here seen Kelly?’ So an old song used 
to inquire, and the question irresistibly repeats itself as we 
consider Mr. Ellis’s new book. It is easily answered in the literal 
sense, for nobody here could possibly have seen Kelly; but has 
anybody here even heard of him? He illustrates two things 
—the arbitrary dealing of Fame with the memory of operatic 
singers, for Kelly was in his day a dazzling star; and the 
immortality which can be given by a great writer’s phrase. For 
I would wager that most of us who read the announcements of 
this book were instant in our reaction to the name: ‘* Charles 
Lamb’s Fanny Kelly, with her ‘ divine plain face ’—had this 
Kelly anything to do with her?”’ He had, for he was her uncle; 
and with that morsel of information to place him we settled 
down to our vicarious seeing of Kelly, which turned out to be 
the seeing of a great deal more besides. A panorama indeed— 
opening in Dublin, then whisking us (as panoramas used to do) 
off to Italy, Vienna, Paris, London, Ireland again, but this time at 
large, and finally Brighton and Margate. 

Everywhere in those varied scenes, except the last, Kelly was 
a star of the opera. Even as a little boy he glittered ; for he was 
a wonder-child, possessed of a ringing soprano voice and any 
amount of self-confidence and charm. The voice altered into a 
tenor, but it was the only thing that did alter; Kelly remained 
a playboy from the Western World in every part of the lesser 
world that he happened to adorn. He knew everyone, and went 
everywhere; kings and queens patted his adolescent head and 
‘** cordially * shook his older hand, poured out golden wine for 
him, behaved in fact like kings and queens in fairy-tales. And it 
was not a fairy-tale, but the normal life, in those eighteenth- 
century days of royal patronage, of a promising, and a successful, 
operatic artist. Kelly took it atmost as a matter-of-course— 
not quite, for without being a snob he never lost the sense of how 
wonderful it was to take wine with Their Majesties. 

He was born in 1762 (or 1764; Mr. Ellis inclines to the earlier 
year) in Dublin, where his father was M.C. at Dublin Castle. So 
we can date—or look up—the various Royalties in the various 
countries; including the fallen Royalties of France, for the most 
thrilling of Kelly’s many experiences was certainly his witnessing 
of the return from Varennes in 1791. ‘‘ I shall never forget it; 
it was a heart-breaking sight . . . Not a voice was heard; all 
was silence ...on every countenance I saw nothing but 
depression and sorrow.” The Queen, he remembered, wore a 
black bonnet, ‘‘ covered with dust.” 

Later he saw Napoleon—then merely Buonaparte—at a review 
of troops. “ The little great man seemed perfectly conscious of 
his adventitious superiority.”” But that same night, at the 
Frangais, the little great man had no superiority, adventitious or 
otherwise, to be conscious of; for the audience, when he entered 
his box, was frantically applauding Charles Fox, whom the 
** general call’ had forced to come forward in his box, and show 
himself. Buonaparte was barely noticed, and left almost 
immediately, “‘ somewhat dissatisfied.” Next day he revepged 
himself on Lord Guilford, son of Lord North, who was presented 
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at the levée. The First Consul, “ darting one of his spiteful 
looks,”’ observed : “‘ Your father was a very great man”; then 
turned to one of his Marshals and asked, ‘* Was it not he who lost 
America for England? Yes, he was a very great man indeed.” 

The book is a veritable arsenal of anecdote, based on Kelly’s 
own Reminiscences, which were reviewed by Sir Walter Scott in 
the Quarterly of June, 1826, the year of Kelly’s death. Mr, 
Ellis’s enthusiasm knows not weariness; and if there is a little 
too much detail, there is also such a profusion of good things that 
it is difficult to choose among them. Every circumstance of 
Kelly’s life is put before us, from the first awakening of his 
ambition—caused by the sight of his singing-master consuming 
peaches, nectarines, and a pineapple in a fruit-shop—to one of his 
last dinners (with “‘ a dismal and uncongenial guest ”) consisting 
of fish and mutton-chops. He had eaten many a more elegant 
meal than that, and many an odder one—there was a dinner at 
Naples which included cuttle-fish. ‘‘ It is quite black, but when 
washed, near a pint of ink comes from it, and it appears like snow; 
when fried, it eats like a veal cutlet, and is a great luxury.” 

In his professional life the most memorable episodes are those 
connected with Mozart and Figaro. Kelly was the creator of 
two parts, Don Basilio and the stuttering judge Don Curzio, in 
the original production at Vienna on May 1, 1786. As Don 
Curzio he had a great success; and it was a dual triumph, for he 
had actually induced Mozart to let him sing in the sestet, still 
stuttering, which was contrary to the composer’s intention. “I 
told him that unless I was allowed to perform the part as I wished, 
I would not perform it at all.” Though Mozart was (so Kelly 
says) “* as touchy as gunpowder,” he at last consented ; and after 
the subsequent triumph came and shook both Don Curzio’s hands, 
acknowledging himself to have been wrong. An even more 
interesting Mozartian incident is that Kelly was the first person to 
hear and sing ‘‘ Crudel Perche.” ‘‘ A more delicious morceau 
was never penned by man,” he proudly remarks. 

Vienna was then, as ever, the most musical city in Europe; 
but music was not its only enthusiasm. In Kelly’s day the people 
were dancing mad; the ladies particularly were so ‘* determined ” 
that apartments were prepared for those in the family way, ‘* with 
every convenience . . . should they unfortunately be required. 
And I have been gravely told,” he adds, “* that there have been 
instances of the utility of this arrangement.” In Venice also 
the ladies anticipated modern manners, for they made it a rule, 
*‘ which they never in any instance deviate from,” to pay their 
share of the bill at restaurants; ‘“ nothing would offend a 
Venetian lady more than any man of the party offering to pay 
for her.” 

Mr. Ellis gives a very sympathetic account of Kelly’s long 
liaison with the lovely Mrs. Crouch, after whose death he retired 
from the stage as soon as his engagements permitted. He died, 
** quite suddenly and alone,” at Margate in 1826, aged sixty-four, 
and was buried in “* the actors’ church,” St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 
His tombstone has disappeared; even the site of his grave 
cannot be identified, ‘“* for the churchyard is now a combina- 
tion of ‘ garden,’ coal or rubbish dump, and passage-way from 
Bedford, Henrietta, and King Streets.” Those words make a 
fitting conclusion to a book which, highly diverting though it is, 
cannot but move us to melancholy as we read the countless names 
of operatic and dramatic stars who now are not even names to 
most of us. The very operas and plays in which they had their 
dazzling successes are many of them equally forgotten. It would 
be a callous reader who could lay the book aside without a sigh, 
and an ungrateful one who could refuse his tribute to the care and 
enthusiasm of the author-editor. 

ErHEet CoinBuRN MAYNE. 


ARGUES 
By H. G. WELLs. 


MR. WELLS 
The Autocracy of Mr. Parham. 


7s. 6d. 

A certain unlikeness in externals has blinded many of us— 
perhaps it blinded even Mr. Shaw—to the fact that Jack 
Tanner is a spiritual portrait of Mr. H. G. Wells. In his new 
book—if this familiar and forcible representation of old views 
can be called a new book—the likeness is glaring. Mr. Wells 
even takes the trouble to emphasise it by one sentence in 
those too frequent passages when he leaves his story, and 
starts talking again: 


In the long run men will be lost or saved by argument, for 
collective human acts are little more than arguments in partial 
realization. 


Heinemann. 
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It is easy to see why Mr. Wells has fallen foul of the 
Christian philosophy; for in spite of the large amount of 
argument to be found in that system, it was a very great 
Doctor who insisted that ‘‘ not by didactic had God seen fit to 
save his people.’”’ Indeed in his trust in argument Mr. Wells 
quarrels not only with the Christian tradition but with an 
older school of thought: even the Romans knew that there 
was ‘‘ no disputing about taste,’’ and it is finally, if we use 
the word in its widest significance, over questions of taste, 
of smell if you like, that human beings fall to war. To 
base an argument on the axiom that argument is the final 
thing with all men is to make certain of disaster from some 
men, and these not the least influential of mankind; for 
beyond argument is vision—and with the poet, the mystic or 
the fanatic there is no arguing. It is only Mr. Wells’s belief 
that ‘“‘ man will be lost or saved by argument ”’ that prevents 
him from being one of the real prophets of our time. If he 
could only admit for a moment that men, as capable of reason 
as he, will be moved by other forces than reason, his 
argument would have a hundred times the effect it has. He 
does, of course, admit that’men are moved by things beyond 
(or beneath) reason; but he regards these men as either 
hopeless fools or as persons who may be educated to the use 
of reason. So he irritates where he would persuade, and some 
of his best arguments rouse boredom or contempt instead of 
conviction. 

In The Autocracy of Mr. Parham Mr. Wells marshals once 
more the unanswerable arguments against war, the unanswer- 
able arguments of its folly, its crazy, disastrous expense, its 
complete inability to settle anything that could not be settled 
more effectively by other means. Now most of us agree with 
Mr. Wells, and respect most of his arguments; but no sane 
man argues to convert his colleagues—and can Mr. Wells 
convert his opponents? (Can he convert Mr. Parham, for 
instance? Mr. Parham is a caricature of Mr. Wells’s 
caricature of a University fellow—not in the least like the 
modern fellow, either old or young; but a _ recognisable 
portrait of something which Mr. Wells once saw at Bladesover 
and has resented ever since. Parham talks the greatest 
nonsense about war that Mr. Wells can think of; his conversa- 
tion is liker the orations in promotion of Liberty Bond 
‘drives’? than anything that ever happened on this side. 
For some inexplicable reason he is taken up by Sir Bussy 
Woodcock, a ‘“‘ crude plutocrat ’’ with a desire to see that 
science should be supreme over the old politicians, and with 
a passion against war. Bussy and Parham, indeed all the 
characters, are only lay-figures or caricatures, the ‘‘ movie ”’ 
creatures for Mr. Wells’s gigantic talk. Parham, enraged by 
the conversation at a party of Bussy’s, falls asleep at a séance 
organised by this same odd plutocrat, and dreams a new 
England, in which he is Lord Paramount, and a new great 
war starts. 

There is little power in the story—a few bold splashings-in 
of London scenes, an effort in the old manner at a great 
description of a battle at sea, an amusingly frivolous cartoon 
of Parham playing ‘“‘ Old Noll ”’ in the House of Commons; 
but Mr. Wells’s real business is the talk, and he comes back 
to it with zest after each flickering picture has been blacked 
out. It is good talk much of it, a little noisy, and with no 
serious argument, if by argument one means discussion 
between people of equal intelligence. Far too much of 
Mr. Wells’s case against war is occupied by appeals to our 
sense of horror, and is confused by diatribes against other 
elements in human life which have no reasonable connection 
with war. Then it is curious to notice that he cannot use his 
own arguments against his natural friends. He can see how 
foolish it is for the nations to indulge in competition of 
armaments; but he cannot see that the simplest solution of 
the poison-gas menace would be for the chemists of the world 
to refuse to make them, or to look for new ones. And all 
through his book he is trusting, for the abolition of war and 
the improvement of mankind, to something external, some- 
thing other than a change in, men’s hearts, to something, 
that is, which itself depends ultimately on the same spirit 
that directs war and the making of wars—the belief that 
it is right to force men to act against their consciences. His 
scientist, just as his soldier, relies on compulsion not on con- 
version; and while, in all but an ideal world, compulsion for 
some people will be necessary, it will always, in a world that 


is pitting its will against war, be an unwelcome measure, not 
a principle. It is here that Mr. Wells’s ancient impatience 
betrays him—his hatred of the old tradition—the tradition of 
the peasant, of race, of family, of service, of creed—may not 
matter; but this complete inability to understand the things 
he hates is a very serious thing, and robs his latest tract of 
at least half its effectiveness. 


EDWARD JOHN TRELAWNY 


The Friend of Shelley. 
Sanderson. 21s. 


Appearing so soon after Mr. Blunden’s Life of Leigh Hunt 
—also, and no less than Trelawny, the friend of Shelley— 
Mr. Massingham’s book is bound to provoke comparisons. 
Indeed, the publishers seem to recognise their kinship, since 
the two books are produced like twin sisters, differing only 
in the colour of their frocks. And Mr. Rex Whistler’s 
sprightly wrappers continue the resemblance’ while 
ingeniously stressing the differences; for he shows Trelawny 
as the bold bandit on the hills of Greece and Hunt as the 
pensive prisoner in the Surrey gaol. 

As a biography, Mr. Blunden’s book has the best of it. 
This was inevitable, since the material at his disposal was 
almost unlimited; and an embarras de richesses has generally 
proved more profitable than no riches at all. Trelawny was a 
great character, but he owes his immortality and_ this 
biography to the fact that he was, for a few months, the 
friend of Shelley and the intimate of Byron. Shelley’s 
radiance dazzled his eyes for life, and he emerged from the 
Byronic contest less battered and less rancorous than Hunt. 
Those are the two finest feathers in his cap, and to those 
experiences are also due the two books by which he will be 
remembered. Mr. Massingham has had to rely, for the early 
years, on what Trelawny tells in his Adventures of a Younger 
Son, and for the latter part of his life on some scattered 
anecdotes and letters—letters which are verbose rather than 
informative, revealing little except the complete lack of 
purpose in Trelawny’s life before he knew Shelley and after 
he lost him. 


By H. J. Masstncuam. Ccbden- 
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The result is that Mr. Massingham has written the kind of 
book ene expected Mr. Blunden’s to be. He explains and 
defends (or condemns) his characters, whereas the biographer 
of Leigh Hunt, who might well have felt compelled to explain 
that much-maligned industrious butterfly, was content to tell 
the story and let it speak for itself. Lack of material 
probably dictated Mr. Massingham’s course: there is little to 
tell of Trelawny beyond what he has told himself, and few 
means to-day of discovering whether what he told was true or 
false. But one also suspects that the explanatory-defensive 
manner agreed with Mr. Massingham’s warmly partisan and 
not a little metaphysical cast of mind. He has written a book 
to please himself, and done it admirably. From his psycho- 
logical studies of the protagonists—Shelley and Mary Shelley, 
Byron and Trelawny—there emerges a clear, convincing 
picture and a situation which has the inevitability of tragedy. 
And this situation also illustrates a moral that is unsavoury 
to modern judgment but has the support of the Old Testa- 
ment: namely, that fine qualities have little to do with great 
achievements, and to live fully it is better to be a Jacob than 
an Esau. 

Mr. Massingham’s contempt for that ‘‘ born babble-wren ” 
Leigh Hunt is full-blooded and magnificent. Hunt’s 
cockneyisms, his ill-mannered children and too-prolific wife, 
his posthumous attack on Byron, all alike are exposed and 
condemned. Certainly, weighed in the moral balance, Hunt 
looks mean enough beside Trelawny. Both suffered the same 
treatment at Byron’s hands. Hunt, as Mr. Blunden has 
shown, ‘‘ hoped to see Byron at his best—and the virtuous 
anticipatory smile made Byron . . . play at showing off his 
worst.’’ Trelawny, in Mr. Massingham’s words, “‘ expected to 
find . . . the author of the romantic poems he had doubtless 
absorbed like a thirsty eland at a waterhole. What he did 
find was . . . a supercilious man of the world, full of prosaic 
poses and affectations at utter variance with what he con- 
ceived should have been his true character.’”’” Hunt made 
copy of his rancour and vituperation; Trelawny did not. 
Undoubtedly Trelawny is the more admirable figure. And 
yet the lesser man survived the loss of Shelley and the 
contempt of Byron, and went his stubborn way, making an 
harmonious whole of a far from exemplary life and leaving a 
monument behind him; while the Titan, who accompanied 
Byron to Greece and saw what none of Byron’s other friends 
were privileged to see, learned nothing and deserted his 
friend. Mr. Massingham has admirable excuses for this 
desertion, but they remain excuses. With the loss of Shelley, 
who gave Trelawny the only unity he had ever known, and the 
loss of Byron from whom he might have learned something, 
Trelawny, for all his qualities, became no better than a 
thousand-guinea bull damaging itself in a china-shop. There 
is a strength which has nothing to do with strength of 
character. Leigh Hunt and Byron, both in their different 
ways contemptible figures, possessed that strength. Trelawny 
did not. 

The result is that, however well described, however 
ingeniously interpreted, Trelawny’s life remains interesting 
only during those months at Lerici when he saw Shelley 
plain. The early years are a fine tale of adventure, the 
latter a tale full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. No 
one knew it better than Trelawny himself. Hence the deep 
despair of his letters, the pessimism which, as Mr. Massing- 
ham says, ‘‘ appears more personal than the cause for it 
warrants.’’ ‘‘ You are happier than I am,”’ Trelawny wrote 
in 1932 to Claire Clairmont, “‘ for in despite of the past you 
can yet hope for the future—whilst I utterly despair.’”? Those 
months at Lerici gave him a vision, only to take it away 
again; and the older he grew the more vividly he lived in that 
particular past. ‘‘ As we age we look backwards not for- 
wards—the former is bright and the latter dismal.”’ 

It was a disaster for Trelawny that with Shelley he lost 
everything, but it was an inestimable boon to the world of 
letters. To that we owe the Recollections of the Last Days 
of Shelley and Byron, written some thirty years after the 
events it describes, but with a vividness and intensity that 
prove only too well how completely his Italian adventure 
arrested Trelawny’s development. ‘‘ Not one in a hundred 
thousand retains his or her fires like the Titan who died in 
Sussex just under fifty years ago.’’ So writes Mr. Massing- 
ham, and it is true. Trelawny retained his fire until he 


ieee 


died, but it was an ignis fatuus which shed no light upon its 
owner’s footsteps, and served only to kindle memories of 
Byron and of Shelley. 


THE ORIGIN AND FUTURE OF 
LANGUAGE 


Human Speech. By Sir Ricuarp Pacer. Kegan Paul. 25s, 


Babel: or the Past, Present and Future of Human Speech. By 
Sir RicnarD Pacer. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

When a learned society was established in France for the 
study of language, its founders laid down as their second rule 
that no paper should be accepted for communication to the 
society dealing with the origin of language. Science is always 
cautious about beginnings, while the type of mind which js 
obsessed with perpetual motion and the pyramids seems 
particularly noisy about them. Sir Richard Paget, therefore, 
has chosen exciting and dangerous ground for his life-work, 
for he has attempted to produce a scientific and unmystical 
theory of the origin of human speech. Expressed in a para- 
graph this theory seems not a little fantastic, and hence it is 
necessary to say that in his larger book Sir Richard describes 
experiments and reduces them to acoustical and mathematical 
formule in a way which lends considerable scientific force to 
his contentions. 

Language, we may assume, was first of all a matter of 
gesture wherein the hands and arms played a large part. 
Primitive man, however, found it inconvenient to talk with 
his hands when these were occupied in their innumerable daily 
tasks. He used as substitutes for them his lips and especially 
his tongue. But, the reader may say, the tongue is invisible. 
That is where sound comes in. Sir Richard has shown by 
very ingenious experiments that the vowels owe their dis- 
tinctive sounds to the way in which the mouth is divided into 
two unequal portions by the tongue. Air passing through 
these two portions or connected chambers sets up a separate 
type of resonance in each, and the interplay of these two 
types produces a vowel sound distinctive and recognisable. 
Thus the sound o or i tells the listener unconsciously just 
where the tongue is and what motions it has made to get 
there; the significance of the sound is that it betrays a 
movement of the tongue. Consonants are means of conveying 
further movements of the tongue or lips, so that a word is 
really a gesture made not by the otherwise occupied hands 
but by the unoccupied tongue and lips; and speech is merely 
a means of indicating what motions are going on out of 
sight within the mouth. These motions are expressive of 
meaning just as certain motions of the hands might be; thus, 
if the hands pushed outward from the body mean repulsion, 
or Good-bye, or Go away! so a motion of the tongue outwards 
will also mean the same; if one beckons with the hands, so 
also an inward tongue movement will stand for Come hither! 

Sir Richard claims that acting on this theory it is possible 
to construct words or sound sequences and, by considering 
the tongue and lip movements involved, to imagine the sort 
of thing they would mean in a primitive language. He has 
indeed constructed such an artificial vocabulary and has 
found that his words actually exist in primitive languages 
with the very meanings expected of them. Take the sounds 
oui-ph made by protruding the lips, drawing them back, 
closing them and exploding them outwards again. He 
supposed in constructing his synthetic language that this 
might stand for shooting with a bow and arrow, since the 
gesture represented the drawing of the bow and sudden 
release of the arrow; and behold! i-pd is arrow in one Malayo- 
Polynesian language, hhi-pa in another, and e-pa is throwing 
a spear in a third! The sounds emitted in the course of a 
circular motion of the tongue turn out to be the words for 
rolling or for coils of rope—say the very word coil and note 
what your tongue is doing meanwhile. 

Now the criterion of a scientific theory is that it can be 
used to predict results. Sir Richard can claim that he has 
used his theory of double-resonators to produce artificial 
speaking-machines able to reproduce the sounds of the human 
voice with uncanny veracity, and he has used his gesture 
theory to make synthetic words which a primitive man would 
understand. Moreover, the cumulative effect of his evidence 
that the meanings of early words and roots have natural 
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explanations if attention is paid to the “ tongue-track ” 
carved out to produce them, is likely to carry conviction. It 
is not to be denied that so novel a work lends itself to 
criticism, but this is not the place for detailed analysis. 

The smaller book, while it contains little that is not in the 
larger, emphasises the future of language and especially of 
the daily diverging branches of English. The English- 
Speaking Union is already a misnomer, and Sir Richard has 
amusing and probably impracticable suggestions for stopping 
the advent of a new Babel wherein Chicago, London and 
Melbourne cease to understand one another. He advocates 
speech-control in the sense which is familiar to us from the 
word birth-control; that is, not silence but consciously and 
intelligently willed and spaced sound production. Since the 
point of words is to tell the listener what tongue gestures 
his companion is making, that language will be most uncon- 
sciously satisfying, and most capable therefore of use to 
express logical thoughts, that sticks to this original intention. 
We ought therefore to revise our vocabularies with this in 
view and not make artificial difficulties for our mind by 
allowing our tongues to wag awry at the whim of mere 
historic associations or simple slovenliness. Above all, we 
should learn to regard language not as something like brandy, 
the older the better, but as a clumsy instrument which we 
can improve. After all, we have a pretty good tongue to-day 
compared with fifteenth-century English, thanks largely to 
Shakespeare and the translators of the Bible. Why should 
we not in a scientific age set about by other means to give 
our descendants a closer synthesis between word and idea? 

Babel is very good reading, but the intelligent layman will 
be well advised to read the larger work unless he has the 
habit of merely toying with his intellectual food. Diagrams 
and formule, far from being the devil, are angels in the hand 
of so genial a scientist as Sir Richard Paget. 


AN ADVENTUROUS LIFE 


Bengal Lancer. By F. Yeats-Brown. Gollancz. 9s. 

Major Yeats-Brown, who is not a typical Bengal Lancer, 
has produced an entertaining pot-pourri of experience, the 
only cohesive factor being the autobiographical. The descrip- 
tions of polo, pig-sticking and ponies are excellently done and 
cannot fail to bring tears to the eyes of retired Anglo-Indians. 
Pig-sticking, together with other forms of hunting, is rather 
discredited nowadays. We have lately discovered that these 
sports are cruel, and with the discovery seem likely to 
become blind to their beauty. The author, wisely avoiding 
any ethical outlook, proceeds to give a detailed account of 
the cavalry sport par excellence. The strength of his 
language and the ease with which he is able to express the 
tense emotions of the hunt lead us on to hope, with him, 
that his pig will not escape—and he doesn’t: 

He begins to tire, and sits down so suddenly that I can’t stop 

As I pass, reining hard, I see his little blood-shot eyes with the hate 
of the world in them, and his lips wicked lines, snarling back from a 
pair of remarkably fine tushes. He is up again by the time I have 
turned The Devil, and is making for some road-menders’ pits near the 
river. It is foul going here; he stumbles and rips at the earth that 
tripped him. Then he sees a tethered goat, and disembowels it in 
his rage. Just with a flick of his neck as he gallops by ! 

There is, as Major Yeats-Brown, a true sportsman, remarks, 
a purifying risk about pig-sticking. However, life is not all 
pig-sticking and polo. The war intervened, and the author 
became attached to the Royal Flying Corps in Mesopotamia 
under General Townshend. His adventures were dramatic 
and did not end with his capture by the Turks. He escaped 
only to be recaptured and confined in a dungeon with other 
criminals. Among them was a nephew of the Sultan, a youth 
who disliked learning to such an extent that he had killed 
his tutor. The war was an interlude. Afterwards the author 
returned to India, where, at last, he had an opportunity (as 
a Government guide to two American photographers) of 
investigating its customs and religions—a hobby which makes 
him so untypical. Indeed, all through the book Yoga and 
the active life of a cavalry officer are curiously and, one 
might expect, inharmoniously blended. But this is not so, 


because Major Yeats-Brown believes that Eastern humanism 


et 


with its unrestraint, its profound lack of inhibitions, jts 
ancient sciences and learning, is a civilising force of greater 
value than the strict ethics and constipated morality which 
have made European civilisation so stale and unprofitable, 

The book is vigorously written, with many passages of 
surprising beauty; and although one may sigh at times over 
the author’s preoccupation with the mysteries of the East, 
the fact remains that the India he describes is something 
more than the India of the English. It is the India of 
Ahimsa, of gurus, of Siva and Kali and of Yoga. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POETRY 


The Discovery of Poetry. By P. H. B. Lyon, M.C., M.A,, 
Rector of the Edinburgh Academy. Arnold. 2s. 6d. 


One’s first thought is, ‘‘ If only I had read a book like this 
when I was fifteen ’’; one’s second, ‘‘ And it would be a good 
thing if every critic and schoolmaster were made to read it 
now.” Mr. Lyon’s book on poetry is sold at 2s. 6d.—a third 
of what is asked for the worst novel put on the market! It is 
an introduction to poetry, but in the variety of its quota- 
tions and the justness of its criticism it is superior to many 
more ambitious books. In 212 pages Mr. Lyon succeeds in 
covering almost every important phase of English poetry; he 
discusses imagination, rhythm, word-pattern and rhyme, and 
quotes from poets as little known as William Oldys and 
William Allingham. The quotations indeed are an important 
part of the book (they are supplemented at the end by an 
excellent reading-list), and as examples of the care with 
which they have been chosen, we may mention that in a 
chapter on the ballad Mr. Lyon quotes the magnificent 
anonymous ballad ‘‘ Edward ”’ (‘‘ Why does your brand sae 
drop wi’ blude, Edward, Edward ’’), and in a discussion of 
festival songs he quotes two verses from the Elizabethan 
‘*Tom o’ Bedlam,”’ which has recently, without much evidence, 
been assigned to Shakespeare. He explains in simple direct 
language how various kinds of poetry came to be written; and 
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SLIGO 


by 
Jack B. Yeats 
A glorious collection of lies, interspersed 
with some striking truths. . . . His book 


is full of memories and incidents described 
with a painter’s visual delight.”—The Star. 


6s. net 





BITTER 
WATER 


by 


Heinrich Hauser 


with an introduction by 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


“ A brilliant debut for the author. 

Shows such an original and marked talent, 
such great stark and living experience and 
such a natural faculty for form, that we 
shall unquestionably witness great things 
from this young writer.”—-THomas MANN. 


*«« Bitter Water,’ admirably translated from 
the German by Patrick Kirwan, will appeal 
to all who seek in literature the stark 
reality of life interpreted unfalteringly in 
the terms of life.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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THE KRAMER GIRLS 
by Ruth Suckow 7s. 6d. 


A simple and unassuming tale of three sisters, 
revealing their inmost secrets and aspirations, and 
telling of the final sacrifice made by one of them. 
‘A thoroughly successful story.” —Evening Standard. 


THE MALTESE FALCON 


by Dashiell Hammett 7s. 6d. 


A thrilling story of racy dialogue and swift action, 
in which Samuel Spade, that hard-boiled detec- 
tive, tracks down the priceless falcon. 


LIQUOR, LOOT & LADIES 
by Chester T. Crowell 10s. 6d. 


A fictional biography of an American “ boss ” and 
his liquor, loot and ladies: a humorous and 
effective satire. 


NON-FICTION 


THE LIFE AND MIND OF 
EMILY DICKINSON 


by Genevieve Taggard 15s. 


A critical and definite biography of one of 
America’s greatest poets, disclosing for the first 
time the true story of the mysterious love affair 
which so deeply coloured her poetry and her life. 


(Illustrated) 

WORLD POLITICS IN MODERN 
CIVILISATION 

by Harry Elmer Barnes 25s. 


A vivid history of the modern world during the 
last 150 years, paying special attention to such 
world movements as nationalism, capitalism and 
militarism. 
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Dorothy Hartley 
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STORY 
by B. K. A. I. Lobagola 


He compares native and civilised life, having had 
many strange adventures in both. “ So vividly excit- 
ing .. . has the ring of personal truth.””—Observer. 
400 pp., illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
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‘A succession of chapters in the second 
half of the book, under the general head- 
ing of The First Day of Spring, compose 
a village epic in a series of lyrics and 
elegiacs; there is humour, wit, comedy, 
mysticism, emotion, homeliness, sympathy 
and even satire, with a wealth of observa- 
tion present but never protruded, in most 
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ends with a human tale worth a place in 
any anthology. Mr. Williamson has found 
himself.?  sIR WILLIAM BEACH-THOMAS 
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THE THEORY OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING. A History, Analysis and 


Criticism of the Principal Theories which have 
sought to explain the effects of Trade Unionism 
upon the Distribution of the Product of Industry. 


BY W. H. HUTT, Senior Lecturer in Commerce in 
the University of Cape Town. 5s. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE INDIAN 
INCOME TAX. 


By J. P. NIYOGI, M.A., University Lecturer in the 
Departments of Economics and Commerce, Calcutta. 
12s. 6d. 


The object of the present volume is to trace the history of income 
tax in India from 1860 onwards, to study the existing system, and to 
offer some criticisms derived from a comparative study of British and 
Indian income tax laws. 


‘ 

MONEY, CREDIT AND PRICES. 
By JAN ST. LEWINSKI, D.Ec.Sc., Professor of 
Political Economy, Warsaw Academy of Commerce. 
Many Charts and Diagrams. 7s. 6d. 

PART ONE.—THEORY: Are Prices Determined by Money? 
—Credit Policy and the Price Level—Is there a Quantity Theory of 
Money ?—PART TWO.—HISTORY: The Genesis of Peel’s Act— 
The Controversy Between the Currency and Banking School, 


A HISTORY OF PRICES AND OF 
THE STATE OF THE CIRCULA- 
TION FROM 1792 TO 1856. 


By THOMAS TOOKE, F.R.S., and WILLIAM 
NEWMARCH, F.R.S. Originally published 1838-57 
in 6 vols. Now re-issued in 4 vols., with an Intro- 
duction by T. E. GREGORY, D.Sc. (Econ.), Professor 
of Banking and Currency in the University of 
London. 4. 4s. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD., 
14 GREAT SMITH ST., WESTMINSTER 
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poetry with him does not end in 1900 as it does in the 
curriculum of our major universities—many of his references 
are to the work of living poets. 

The chief difficulty of most teachers, with a subject like 
poetry or music, is to relate it to the ordinary lives of the 
boys and girls they are teaching and to impress its import- 
ance on them without clogging their minds with pedantry or 
condescension—‘‘ you’re not old enough for this yet.” Well, 
Mr. Lyon succeeds in a task which most of us would have 
thought almost impossible: he makes no concession at all to 
the youthfulness of his readers, and yet there is not one state- 
ment of his which a normally sensitive boy or girl of 
fifteen could not understand and believe. Many of the 
sensible remarks which appear on every page of this little 
book are never heard in a schoolroom at all. 


How many 
schoolmasters point out a truism like this? 


What was this discovery? It was, briefly, that what really 
matters is not what goes on in the visible world, but what happens 
in the soul of man. . . . If you look into your own thoughts, you 
will find that this is true; what is really most interesting and 
important in your lives happens not to your body, but to your soul 
and mind. Men without imagination or sensitiveness can live 
through a lifetime of wonderful adventures, and at the end they are 
as poor as when they started... . . 


And Mr. Lyon goes on to illustrate the point with examples 
from everyday life. This book is the exact opposite of 
almost every school book we have ever seen. It is an intro- 
duction to poetry, but even more it is an initiation into the 
ways of poetical experience. If every receptive child were 
coaxed to read it (and there is nothing dull in it to over- 
come), we should be a good deal nearer to becoming a fully 
adult nation than we are at present. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Poverty : Yesterday and To-day. By J. J. Matton and Epwarp 
C. P. Lasceties. Student Christian Movement Press. 2s. 

This is a useful and also an encouraging little book, for its thesis is 
that poverty has diminished. That is borne out by the analysis of the 
researches of Charles Booth and Rowntree and Bowley and other 
social investigators of the past and present. But the cheerfulness of 
Messrs. Mallon and Lascelles does not mean complacency. They show 
how the standard of living of the working classes has been raised by 
Trade Union organisation, by Trade Boards, by measures of social 
insurance, of child welfare, of old age pensions. It has not, however, 
risen to a level with which we can be satisfied. There were “ in 1924, 
in the British Isles, nearly two million people living below the poverty 
line, below the lowest standard necessary to maintain bare physical 
efficiency ”—and it is not likely that there are many less in 1930. 
Progress in the redistribution of wealth is going on, but it is going on 
slowly, and Messrs. Mallon and Lascelles point to the difliculties in the 
way. The taxpayer will not admit that his purse is bottomless, the 
employer does not welcome State interference in industry, and even 
the benevolent are affected by the fear lest we should be carried away 
by a policy of “ bread and circuses.” Most of the current talk of 
pauperisation and demoralisation is baseless, but it has some influence 
on public opinion and may retard the pace at which we can advance. 
But neither this nor other and more genuine difficulties, we agree with 
Messrs. Mallon and Lascelles, will stop the fight against poverty. It is 
not their purpose in this book to advocate any particular programme of 
reforms; but they touch with approval on certain measures such as 
family endowment, the extension of Trade Boards and the better 
co-ordination and adjustment of unemployment insurance and the 
poor law. 


Personalities and Powers. By KNur Hacsperc. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

There are fourteen personalities in Dr. Hagberg’s gallery, and one 
fictitious character—Mr. Pickwick. It is an assorted collection, 
beginning with Lord Melbourne and ending with Isabella d’Este. 
Ten of them are English public men of the past generation, and the 
author is entitled at least to one emphatic compliment. With the 
exception of Mr. Guedalla, there is no English writer of political 
character studies now at work who has gone over his material with the 
thoroughness displayed by Dr. Hagberg, who is as much at home 
with Sir William Harcourt and George Wyndham as with Gladstone, 
Balfour and Cecil Rhodes. The essay on Ernest Renan is one of the 
best. There is nothing very acute in the interpretations, and one 
need not look anywhere for a surprise. Indeed, Dr. Hagberg discusses 
our politicians not only with an English measure of knowledge, but 
also with exactly the kind of judgment that a common-sense Englishman 
employs. From beginning to end of the book there is not an observa- 
tion that will seem unfamiliar. All the studies make excellent reading, 
for the author’s Swedish goes into easily running English, His general 
accuracy is remarkable, but the translators (Elizabeth Sprigge and 
Claude Napier) should have corrected such slips as Secretary of State 
for Ireland (instead of Chief Secretary), the labelling of Viscount 
Grey as a ‘ pa:ificist,”’ and the statement tha‘ Joseph Chamberlain 
* drove all the Conservative Free Traders into the Liberal camp. 
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“<4 book in ten thousand” 
says ‘‘ The Sunday Referee” of 


A WONDER FOR WISE MEN 


WALLACE B. NICHOLS 


Edward Crickmay in ‘‘ The Sunday 
Referee’’—“A really important historical 
novel—a first-class story. I would like to 
see this novel sell by the tens of thousands. 
Its artistic and moral achievement is so high 
as to make it a book in ten thousand” 
Cecil Roberts in ‘‘ The Sphere’”’—*“If you 
like the historical novel, here it is with 
colour and passion, and always the sincerity 
and beauty of a true artist.” 

Sunday Times—“A fine swinging tale.” 
Morning Post—“An admirable achieve- 
ment.’ 
































** Really well done” 


says ‘‘ The Morning Post”’ of 


DELICATE FIEND 


E. CHARLES VIVIAN 


Morning Post—‘*The romance is alive as 
few mystery romances are. Mr. Vivian has 
created an excellent drama that arouses 
and holds both interest and sympathy.” 


Country Life—‘* Well written. One of the 
best detective stories that have come my 
way for a long time.” 


Sunday Referee—“ A plot in a thousand, one 
of the most ingenious I have come across.” 


A War story that is “different” 
THE METEREN ROAD 


VERNON THOMAS 


A strikingly original novel of the Great War, 
largely concerned with the adventures of a 
dare-devil British spy, an Australian officer 
of mixed French and German parentage. 


A really clever first novel 


THE VALIANT JESTER 


MARIBEL EDWIN 


A novel of life in a small University town, 
clever and convincing in its portrayal of 
present-day life. 

Nottingham Journal— “Human and 
fascinating in every line.” 


At all Booksellers and Libraries 7/6 net each. 


WARD, LOCK. 


CANNING 


BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE, BT. 12s. 6d. net. 
Nine Reviews 


“The most readable of all biographies of 
Canning.” * 

‘* A study of Canning as a man and as a states- 
man which is at once comprehensive and 
not too long for an impatient generation.” ? 

“Supreme merit . . . pertinence and com- 
pression.” * 

“Thoroughly well-informed, well-written 
and enthusiastic.” 4 

“* Excellent.” ® 

“ Original and often profound.” ® 

“The portrait of Canning emerges from the 
historical background with the force and 
clarity of a Holbein drawing.” ” 

“* An eminently trustworthy picture of a great 
statesman and an important period of 
history.” § 

** An able and interesting biography, strongly 
tinged with the controversial spirit.” ® 

- Rowe-Cieeuine, 2. The Times. 3. A.A.B. in the Saturday 


Review. Keith Feiling in the Listener. 2 The Spectator. 6. The 
Northern whi The a % Mirror. Sir John Marriott in the 
Observer. 9. The Daily pF onhnn 








SEEING 
RED 





BY NEGLEY FARSON. 15s. net. 


With 24 plates in colour, reproducing the complete 
series of Soviet anti-religious posters. 


First Reviews 
** The most vivid account of Soviet Russia today that 
we have seen.” } 
* Effective ... interesting . . . enthusiastic and out- 
spoken . . . a book which should not be missed.” ? 
“Vivid impressions . . . an appalling picture . . . the 
posters are frightful.” * 


1. Everyman. 2. The Sunday Times. 3. Otto Theis in the 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 




















Ready Fuly 28th 
Murders for Connoisseurs 


A delight in indictable crime is rarely found 

among the rich, and we have for this 

reason arranged to issue our new series 

of original detective novels at 5s. These 
are the first two. 


KILLING 


of Judge MacFarlane. §s. net. 


BY MARY PLUM. 


The Bainbridge 


MURDER 


BY CORTLAND FITZSIMMONS. §S. net. 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


TT": only important orchestral work I have received this 
month is a good recording of Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 39 in E flat, played by Hans Knappertsbusch and 
the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra (Parlophone, three 
12-in. discs, E 11003-5). 

There are, however, a number of good miscellaneous 
orchestral records. The ‘‘ Love Scene’? from Richard 
Strauss’s opera Feuersnot is well played by Robert Heger and 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, 
C 1841). An interesting musical contrast to this are the 
Preludes to Acts I. and III. of Bizet’s Carmen, played by Dr. 
Weissmann and the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra 
(Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, E 11015). 

Ballet music is well represented by Gluck’s beautiful music 
to Orphée, played by Elie Cohen and the Orchestre 
Symphonique of Paris (Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, DX 60). 
I strongly recommend this record. 

Hardly up to the same high musical standard, but graceful 

and charming nevertheless, is Delibes’ ‘‘ Dance of the 

Flowers,’ played by the Lucerne Kursaal Orchestra 
(Columbia, one 12-in. disc, LX 30, one side only). On the 
reverse side of this disc is the Finale to Glazounow’s 

‘* Seasons ”’ Ballet (Columbia, two 12-in. dises, LX 29 and 30), 
of which only the last section, ‘‘ Autumn,”’ is here recorded, 
the previous sections “‘ Winter,’”’ ‘* Spring’ and ‘ Summer ” 
having been already issued on records LX 16-18 by the 
Columbia Company. 

. * 

Among the solo instrumental records the most important 
is Schumann’s ‘ Carnaval Suite,’’ delightfully played by 
Leopold Godowsky (Col., three 12-in. discs, LX 32-34). 

Another interesting record is a selection of Hungarian Folk 
Tunes by Bela Barték, played by Joseph Szigeti (violin) with 
the composer (pianoforte). These are authentic folk tunes 
as the name of Bela Bartok guarantees (Col., one 12-in. disc, 
LX 31). 

Among the operatic records I strongly recommend the 
** Jigerchor ’’ from Weber’s Der Freischiitz and the Sailors’ 
Chorus from Wagner’s Der Fliegende Hollander, performed 
by the chorus and orchestra of the Berlin State Opera House, 
conducted by Dr. Leo Blech (H.M.V., one 10-in. disc, E 557). 
Another good operatic record is Lotte Lehmann’s recording 
of ‘‘ Elsa’s Dream” from Act I. and Elsa’s Song from 
Act II. of Lohengrin (Parlophone, one 10-in. disc, RO 20113). 

The everlasting Faust again provides two arias. ‘‘ In vain 
do I ask ” from Act I., sung in French by the tenor Villabella, 
and the Sword Scene from Act II., sung in French by the 
baritone Rouard, with chorus and orchestra (Parlophone, 
one 12-in. disc, E 11026). 

A more interesting item is the ‘‘ Polonaise ’’ from Mignon 
and the aria ‘‘ Spargi d’amaro pianto”’ from Lucia di 
Lammermoor, sung by Margherita Corosio with Dr. Weiss- 
mann and the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra 
(Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, E 11024). 

There is also a further item from Carmen, the duet from 
Act IV., sung by Barbara Kemp (soprano) and Tino Pattiera 
(tenor), with Dr. Weissmann and the Berlin State Opera 
House Orchestra (Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, E 11013). 

* * * 

Among the miscellaneous records I can recommend 
** Russian Nightingale Song ’’ by Alabieff, sung by Galli- 
Curci (H.M.V., one red label 10-in. disc, DA 1095). Two songs 
by Liszt, ‘‘ How like a flower’”’ and “It is a wondrous 
sympathy ”’ are sung by Emmy Bettendorf with orchestra 
(Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, E 11011), and that fine bass, 
Ivar Andresen, records “‘ Der Seltene Beter ’’ by Litzau and 
Loewe (Col., one 12-in. disc, DX 65). 

A selection of Regimental Marches, played by the National 
Military Band conducted by Stanford Robinson, is an 
interesting issue (Col., two 10-in. discs, DB 138 and 139), but 


on my gramophone they sound rather harsh. G. P. 


About Motoring 
CATCHING FIRE 


PT ence have been several accidents lately which have 


ended in cars catching fire with serious results to 
- their occupants. The risk of such a disaster to any 
individual car is, of course, extremely slight. Ft implies in 


the first place that the occupants shall be unable to extricate 
themselves rapidly. This can hardly happen unless the car is 




















overturned; or the body is so severely buckled that neither 
the doors nor windows can be opened immediately; or the 
occupants are crippled by injury. In addition, there must be 
serious petrol leakage, which generally occurs in any heavy 
crash. And, finally, there must be some source of ignition for 
the leaking petrol. Considerable doubt exists as to such 
causes of ignition. On a damaged motor car no metal portion 
is likely to be hot enough to set fire to the petrol, and as the 
engine will normally stop immediately in such crashes, sparks 
from the magneto or dynamo are hardly to be expected. On 
the other hand, a comprehensive smash will occasionally 
create short-circuits in the battery wiring system, and it js 
usually from this source that ignition occurs. In a good many 
serious accidents no such ignition occurs. Quite recently four 
ladies of my acquaintance skidded off the road into a dry 
dyke with a saloon car, which was deposited upside down, 
resting on its roof. As the petrol supply was carried in a 
dash tank with a vented filler cap, the interior of the car and 
the clothing of the occupants were immediately sodden with 
spirit, and the position of the car made egress uncommonly 
difficult, although nobody was l.urt in the capsize. But no 
ignition occurred, and they were speedily rescued from a very 
alarming situation. . 
* 


The consequences of a fire are so dreadful that even an 
infinitesimal risk cannot be ignored; and every owner should 
take due precautions. In any moderate impact the battery 
wires are liable to create short circuits. If a car puts two 
side wheels up or down quite a low bank at a fair speed, 
either through a skid, or a swerve, or an impact, the car will 
very probably capsize. Designers should therefore take steps 
to render self-ignition practically impossible, and owners 
should carry means of extinguishing fires. Some of the more 
appalling accidents have created a demand for a “ gravity ” 
switch, which should automatically cut out the battery and 
magneto (if any) whenever the car exceeds a predetermined 
angie from the vertical. This switch will not necessarily 
provide any great protection, as a petrol leak and a short- 
circuit spark might easily occur before such a switch could 
act. The best protection is unquestionably afforded by a 
stern petrol tank, from which fuel is raised to the engine by 
some method which automatically goes out of action as soon 
as the engine stops. Pressure feed, or feed by electric pump, 








BEETHOVEN 


"Cello Sonata in A maior, Op. 69. Pablo Casals (’Cello) 


and Otto Schulhoff (piano). H.M.V. 12-in. G 222-4, 
Complete £1 5s. 6d. 


GOLDMARK 
“Rustic Wedding” Symphony. Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Prof. Heger. HM.V. G 199-203. 
12-in. Complete £1 Ils. 3d. 


HANDEL 
Concerto Grossi, Nos. 10 and 12 in B minor and D 


minor. Decca String Orchestra under Ernest Ansermet. 
Decca. 12-in. D 10-13. Complete 18/-. 
TCHAIKOWSKY 


Quartet in F major, Op. 22. 
H.M.V, 12-in. 








Budapest String Quartet. 
G 212-6. Complete £1 12s. 6d. 


Send a post card to-day for our latest List. 


FULL STOCKS of INSTRUMENTS ani RECORDS by the LEADING MAKERS 
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A Holiday Hint which 
will save you money 


Old clothes are far more comfortable than 
new, and they can be made to look just 
as smart—if cleaned and pressed in the 
‘“‘ Achille Serre Way.” It only costs a few 
shillings and takes but a few days. We can 
return orders to your Holiday Address if you 
wish. Flannel Trousers cleaned by special 
process 1/9 per pair; Blazers from 3/6; 
complete Suits 6/6 and Raincoats 7/6 (includ- 
ing reliable reproofing). Returned carriage 
paid if sent direct. List of Branches on 
request. And— 


Isn’t it True? 


is an interesting 
little book, illus- 
trated by Norman 
Keene and William 
Moir. You should 
have a copy and 
we shall be pleased | 
to send you one if | 
| you will ask us. 





If you are not completely satisfied 
you will have your money returned! 


Achille Serre ti: 


T.25 Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, London, E.17. 






Make this simple 
test to-day! 


ROP a Genasprin tablet into a little water and 
almost instantaneously it will break up into 
thousands of tiny particles. Because of its perfect 
disintegration Genasprin passes quickly through 
the stomach, without disturbing the digestion or 


BRITISH endangering the heart, and its mage | and 
MADE pay an He properties are swiftly distributed 

by the throughout the system. To banish headaches 
makers of 


and nerve pains or ward off colds and ‘flu take 


SANATOGEN , 
“a GENASPRIN 
and 
-_ 
ra From all Chemists; 
TOOTH PASTE —- ber bottle of $8 tablets, THE SAFE BRAND 








FRIENDS SERVICE COUNCIL 


Meeting on 


INDIA 


Tuesday, 29th July, at 8 p.m. 
FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD (Opposite Euston Station) 
The Rt. Hon. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI, P.C. 
HOW ENGLISH PEOPLE CAN HELP THE INDIAN SITUATION 











MISCELLANEOUS 
APPY HOME available for child about six. 


modern school. 





Advantage of small 
For particulars and prospectus write Mrs. Ler, Epsom Downs. 





pT tm ITY HOME for professional people. 4} gns. a week. 
Highly recommended.—Ormonde Home, 29 Blantyre Street, Chelsea, S.W.10. 





OT FALLING DOWN, but going up. 


Complete the new 
Middlesex. Donations to the Middlesex Hospital, W.1. 


£285,000, 





Pages JAM; stoneless; just made from a special scarlet pre- 
serving cherry grown at Ham Street, Kent, on the border of Romney Marsh, Sample 
sent on receipt of 1s.—Dorotuy Carrer, Iden, Rye, Sussex. 


OYAL ARTILLERY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 
Artillery House, Earl's Court, S.W.5. Ex-gunners carefully chosen for your 
needs, Smart Uniformed Men at short notice. Telephone: Frobisher 1234. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.—James Street TwEEpD Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 


A REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., 
Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. Turning 

Specialists since 1906. Write for descriptive price list or send garments for free 
estimate. We collect.—THe Lonpon Turninc Co., Dept. E., 54 Rosslyn Hill, London, 
N.W.3. Telephone : Hampstead 7445. 
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The Prince of Wales’s New Year Appeal. 


“TI appeal 
to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in support 
of this great service—the Life-boats. | appeal not only as 
President of the Institution, but as Master of the ACerchant 
Navy and Fishing Fleets.” 

Edward P. 


EACH YEAR WE NEED 1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to maintain the Service. Please send your S/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will ? 
The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cress Road, London, W.C.2. 











HITHERWOOD 
An International Guest House for Visitors to and Students in 


LONDON 


Terms and particulars from: 
The Holiday Fellowship, 
Highfield, Golders Green Road, London, N.W.11. 
Tel, Speedwell 7181-2. 


Conferences. Garden Parties. 























puss. Finest Pershore Egg, 12 Ibs. 3/9, 24 lbs. 7/3, 48 Ibs. ro/9, 


Carr. Paid. Empties free, C.W.O. Send for list.—J. E. Stanton, Swan Terrace, 
Evesham, 
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A POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION to THE NEW STATESMAN costs :— 
One Year post free ee 30s. od. 
Six Months - 69 158. od. 
Three Months ,,_,, ee i ma oa ee ne 7s. 6d. 

and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 1o Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.z2: 











tO GRANDS PRIX 


STANDARD -f the WORLD 


FROM ALL HIGH-CLASS JEWELLERS 
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MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
London, W.1. 


(University of London) 





The Winter Session begins on October Ist and intending 
students should apply for admission at an early date. 


The Medical School and Hospital occupy a Central 
Position within five minutes walk of Oxford Circus, and 
are fully equipped for teaching the entire Medical curriculum 
both for University Degrees and the Conjoint Course. 


The new West Wing of the Hospital is now occupied; the 
remodelled out-patient department is expanding daily; the 
newly-built Residents’ Block will be occupied this 
month ; the Nurses’ Home, even in its partially completed 
form, is the finest in London. These, and other new 
buildings, which are being rapidly constructed, give to the 
Middlesex Hospital and its Medical School the most 
modern facilities obtainable in Great Britain. 


TWENTY-FIVE RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS _§$are 
offered annually to students recently qualified. In addition 
TEN REGISTRARS are also appointed annually. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES of a value exceeding £1,000 
are awarded each year. 


Large Athletic Grounds at North Wembley. 


There is no accommodation for women students. 





For further particulars and Prospectus, apply to the Dean, 
T. Izod Bennett, M.D., F.R.C.P., or School Secretary, 
Middlesex Hospital, Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 




































HE JOY of a 

holiday is being 
brought into the sad 
lives of hundreds of little 
slum children and weary 


mothers through the £ will give an over- 
Church Army Fresh Air __worked mother and 
Homes ‘i three ailing children a wonder- 


Good food, happy sur- 
roundings and a complete 
change are _ provided. 


Many others cannot go 
when funds are low. Will 
you send a gift now and 
ensure the happiness of 
one needy family or 
more ? 


ful fortnight’s holiday. 


. will give a 
£1 7 1 Ss. poor mother 
and her baby one week of pure 
fresh air and glorious sunshine. 


ALTERNATIVELY would you 
like to finance one of these 
outings at a cost of about £10 
—A DAY OUT for Old 
Women Match Sellers, Old 
Age Pensioners, Lodging 
House Women ? 


Cheques crossed ‘‘Barclays a/c Church Army ” payable 
to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1, 


CHURCH ARMY 
FRESH AIR HOMES 





does not answer this specification, but an Autovac ceases to 
lift petrol as soon as the engine stops. A fire under the 
bonnet could then at the very worst only ignite about a tea- 
cupful of petrol; and this fire would occur at a point where 
there is little, if any, inflammable material. It is true that 
the tail lamp is mounted close to the stern tank, and that a 
spark might occur in its neighbourhood if the wires were 
shorted. But I have never heard of a stern tank catching 
fire, and a gravity switch located to control the main leads 
from the battery at an inch or two’s distance from the battery 
would obviate this risk. Most fires begin under the bonnet, 
and fail to produce disaster unless several gallons of petrol 
are carried in the dash. 


* * * 


A fabric pattern saloon is obviously more liable to conflag- 
ration than a pressed steel saloon, and is also less capable of 
withstanding a comprehensive crash. On the other hand, one 
can cut one’s way out of a concertinaed fabric saloon with a 
penknife, whereas a badly buckled steel car affords no easy 
chance of release. We have all heard of the two timid old 
gentlemen, one of whom bought a steel body to protect his 
person in a crash, while the other preferred fabric, on the 
ground that he could easily cut his way out of it. Given a 
stern tank and a gravity switch, there is little to choose 
between the two types. 


* * * 


A recent enactment compels us all to provide fire extin- 
guishers in our garages, and common sense dictates that these 
extinguishers should be mounted on the car, instead of on the 
garage walls, so that they may be available by the roadside 
if our own car catches fire, or if we drive up to an overturned 
car which may be in danger of fire. These extinguishers are 
not in any sense lovely articles, though they can easily be 
cellulosed to match the colour scheme of the vehicle. A little 
imagination should be used in this connection. They should 
be located where one of the passengers can easily get at them 
in case of need; and every passenger should know how to use 
them, and where they are mounted on the car. Similarly, 
since it is conceivable that the entire crew may find itself 
helpless or unconscious in an overturned car, the extinguisher 
should be placed where any rescuer from outside may hope to 
see it; and it should carry directions on its shell, which is an 
argument against painting them black. They are probably 
best carried amidships on the running board, and left in their 
original red or brass finish, which has been adopted by the 
maker to direct the eye to them. 


* * * 


A single insurance company paid out nearly a million and 
three-quarters in motor accident claims last year. Compara- 
tively few of these accidents produced fires; but the risk is 
sufficient to inspire universal precautions. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 
LUXEMBURG. 


HE Grand Duchy of Luxemburg is one of those absurd 

I little countries which abstain from armaments, wars 

and colonial development, and therefore is lightly 
taxed. It has more crops and fewer priests to the hectare 
than some of its neighbours, and shows every sign of 
prosperity. It is unique among the countries I have visited 
of late, in that advertisements and notices of posts vacant 
are numerous. Recent developments in this little country 
render it interesting from the financial point of view, for a 
new stock exchange has been created here to deal in inter- 
national securities. The Luxemburg bourse already has a 
membership of twenty banks and firms, which is certainly 
more than a total population of less than 300,000 requires; 
but there are reasons for this development. 

* * * 

Owing to its unenterprising foreign and imperial policy, this 
little country levies no income tax upon foreign investments, 
and indeed its whole basis of taxation is such as to render it 
the ideal centre for international investment trusts of 
magnitude. On August Ist, 1929, special legislation came 


into force facilitating the creation of investment trusts, and 
up to the present ninety-seven of these companies, with a 
total share capital of Frs. 1,107 millions, have been registered. 
(Frs. 175 equal £1.) Bankers here tell me that Mr. Henry 
Ford, after investigating Switzerland and the principality of 
Liechtenstein, has decided upon Luxemburg as the head- 
quarters of an investment trust in which will be centred all 
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TRAINING CENTRES 


hal atest COLLEGE OF HULL. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Head of Department: Professor R. W. Ricn, M.A. 








The Department, recognized by the Board of Education, trains 
graduates intending to be teachers for an exiernal University diploma, 
Course specially designed for those intending to teach in Secondary, 
Central and other higher schools. Tuition fee {10. Residential 
accommodation available. Maintenaffce grants at the usual rates. 
Prospectuses obtainable from the Secretary, to whom applications for 
admission should be sent as early as possible. 

— " 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University 
University Courses In Arts, Sciencr, MEepICcINE, AND ENGINErRInG (Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical), Fee {22 ros.a year. Residential Halls for Men and for 

Women Students, Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 





of London, E.1).— 





ROFIT FROM YOUR PEN. Young Public School and University 
Men and Women coached in practical Press work by highly-experienced London 
Journalist,—Apply letter Lirerary Burzavu, 73 Gower Street, W.C.1. (Mus. 7449.) 

+ 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Principal : Miss MARGARET SPENCR. 
Students are prepared for the examinations of the National Froebel Union. 


of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence {94 10s. to £100 16s. 
£31 108.—For particulars apply SecRETARY. 





BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


TEACHERS, 
14, The Crescent, Bedford. 


: n. The course 
Fees without residence 





ART GALLERY 
NGLADA-CAMARASA. 


Exhibition of Paintings by the most famous living Spanish Painter, 
ANGLADA-CAMARASA. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6, Saturdays, 10-1. 








APPOINTMENT WANTED 
ECRETARIAL POST sought by young woman (24), London 


University. French and Italian languages. Literary or Journalistic work preferred. 
+ years’ experience publishing and advertising. Would go abroad.—Box 668, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 








TRAVEL, HOTELS 
LASTONBURY (Somerset). 


and Vegetarian.) 
charges. 





Chalice Well Guest House. 
Ideal centre for excursions. Historic surroundings. 
Illustrated prospectus fron1 WARDEN. 


|g gy TYROL. Mountains, pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, 


flowers; Autumn specially beautiful—Miss ANprews, Pension Waldrast, Mieders- 


(Meat 
Moderate 





SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


HE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.5. Founded 
1820. Boarding School for Girls, 11-19. Recognised by B. of E. Healthy 
situation on highest ridge of Middlesex. Well-equipped Gymnasium; good playing 

fields and tennis courts. Sound education; prep. for Universities, Visits to London; 
concerts; art exhibitions, 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL. South Croydon. 


beautiful situation. 








Healthy and 
Aim of education, free development as individuals and as 

members of general community. Independent study. Special attention to health 
and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well-qualified staff. 
Principal: Bexta S. HUMPHREY. 


RACKENHILL SCHOOL, HARTFIELD, SUSSEX. Open-air 
Home School fer Boys and Girls. Beautifully situated on the borders of Ashdown 
Forest. Vegetarian, Careful individual training by well-qualified staff. Nursery 

School run on ideal modern lines, Special attention given to health of children, Sun baths. 


OACHING for Matric. and kindred Exams,—Mrs, S. R. Oakes, 
B.A. Oxon, 1a Cranley Gardens, S.W.7. 


LPINE COLLEGE, ARVEYES-VILLARS, SWITZERLAND, 
Mountain School for Boys (12-19) on modern lines (4,100 ft.). General education; 
special coaching; one tutor to five boys; modern | and busi course ; 

special care of delicate boys; all winter sports.—Particulars from Headmaster (M. CHaninG 
Prarce, B.A., Oxon.). 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 

intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 

expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 

for the Universities, the Medical Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 

inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, kery, 200 guineas a ear. Gerrard's Cross 

is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is deligh y situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres, 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS.—Apply 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., Courtfield Gardens, S.W.5. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderat Pr tus on application, 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11. Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster, 
JoserH WIcCKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLY, NORTH WALES. 
RECOGNISED BY [BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Heapmistress: Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 


_ MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Chairman: The Right Honourable Lorp GisBorouGH. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Headmistress. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory ean J. Opery Symes, EsgQ., m.v. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 

The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high grouna, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY, 


EDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTEN). 
GROVE PARK, S.E.1z. Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy 
home life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff.—Principal 

MILDRED STEELE. 















































in-Stubaital. 
REFORMED INNS 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 


ASTBOURNE. — 2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High - class 


Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Full particulars t.— Mrs. 
P. H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). . eo " 


EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. Vegetarian Guest House. Quiet, 


sunny situation on outskirts of town. Tennis, Bathing. Additional house opposite 
summer months.—Mrs. Wynne. 











ROLRNEMOUTH'S FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE, Loughton- 
hurst, West Cliff Gardens; Best Position; all that is necessary for complete rest 
or comfortable holiday. 


ERNDOWN, DORSET. The Links Hotel (private). Beautifully 
Situated on Ringwood—Wimborne road. Write for tariff or phone Ferndown 61. 








ARTMOOR.—Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 
Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting-Rooms. Indoor Sanitation. 


Terms 
very moderate.—Castle Inn, Lydford, Devon. 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


MALL self-contained unfurnished flat, in or near Central London, 
wanted by business couple with literary interests. Moderate rent.—Box 671, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 








OR SALE. GIRLS’ BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL in 
Shropshire. Very moderate price for goodwill and furniture.—Apply Box 670, New 


STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 





HILTERNS, 600 feet up, near Huntercombe Links and Thames 
Eight-roomed house, co.'s water, garage, garden, orchard, 2} acres, £1,400. Immediate 
Possession, servants available.—BrrEcHWoop, Woodcote, Reading. 

OURNEMOUTH AND NEW FOREST (between). New semi- 


bungalow, delightfully situated. Tolet, furnished, September and October—6 rooms, 
3 Buineas weekly (for sale).—Write ‘‘C.,"" Smiru’s, The Square, Bournemouth. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7.—Apply Mrs, Spencer, as above. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. “‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, » Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
- 5 pets 





Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, , Games, Ap 
Apply to PRINcIPAL. 


INEHURST, HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX. Co-educational Boarding 
School (3-12 years). Ideally situated in beautiful grounds of 26 acres. Modern 
methods, many crafts. Special attention to diet and health.—Principals: Miss M, B. 

Reip, Mrs. I. E. Lovett, L.R.A.M. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
t ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.z. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


Aas MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrews Park, Bristol. 

















PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION for busy Employers. 
DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, etc. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and al] Office Staff, Tem: 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, 
6 Conduit Street, W.x. 


or Permanent. 
IMITED. 
(Mayfair 3163/4.) 


M* Typed, also French and German.—Miss PoLLarD, 36 Ampthill 
Square, N.W.1. Museum 3965. 








RESTAURANT 


* MELETTES asin France” Restaurant. Fruit and salad luncheon- 
room extension. Cool, restful, Delightful little meals served from 12.30 until 
midnight. Sundays 6-10 p.m.—Mrs. Cook's, 12 Denman Street, next Piccadilly 

Theatre. 
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his European holdings. In fact, the newspapers report that 
this trust (the Ford Holding Company) has been registered 
with a capital of Frs. 480 millions in 96,000 shares of 
Frs. 5,000 each. The shares are held by officials of the Ford 
concern, but the International Bank of Luxemburg is also 
stated to have subscribed for a block of the shares. All the 
shares of the European Ford subsidiaries which are not in the 
hands of the public are to be brought into the new holding 
company. m ‘ " 

In view of the small number of transactions reported daily 
on the Luxemburg bourse, I asked one of its members how 
they managed to live, pending the creation of more inter- 
national investment trusts in that centre. He smiled and said 
that bourse transactions would not be sufficient to keep them 
going, but that a large business was already done in the way 
of collecting dividends on behalf of wealthy foreign investors. 
He said that his morning post consisted of thirty or forty 
letters enclosing coupons which could be collected from 
Luxemburg without deduction of income tax, and he added 
that many a large investor was finding that it paid him to 
register a small investment trust (or ‘* Holding ”’ as they call 
them here) in Luxemburg, as taxation was practically nil. 
Luxemburg will never be a stock exchange for the speculator, 
my informant said, as it has not sufficient financial resources, 
nor does it particularly desire to act in that capacity; but for 
the big investor and group with international interests it may 
become a centre of considerable importance. 


* * * 
Luxemburg has one or two companies of considerable size. 
Walking up the principal street which crosses’ the 


wonderful chasm that is so prominent a feature of this 
pleasant city, the visitor sees an enormous building which he 
takes to be the Grand Ducal Palace, and is somewhat 
surprised at its size. On passing the central portal he sees, 
however, the letters A.R.B.E.D. and realises that he is 
looking at the headquarters of that modern power that is 
greater even than grand dukes or monarchs. He is looking 
at the palace of the Aciéries Réunies de Burbach-Eich- 
Dudelange (Arbed), which is the second greatest iron, coal 
and steel combine in Europe, with an annual output of over 
seven million tons of iron and steel products. It is a Luxem- 
burg company, but its interests extend beyond the Duchy 
into France, Belgium and Germany, and in connection with 
these it has just registered an investment trust (‘‘ Holding ’’) 
here with a capital of Frs. 1,000 millions. 


* * * 


This little country is very beautiful, and, because it is 
rather off the beaten track, very interesting. Politically 
independent (it is a member of the League of Nations), it was 
formerly part of the German Zollverein, but the treaty 
makers at Versailles detached it from that connection and, so 
far as Customs are concerned, it is the same as Belgium. The 
language is a sort of German, but most people understand 
French also. Unlike most European countries, it seems to 
have escaped American civilisyag influences, and even the 
petrol pumps display either the word “ Shell” or “ B.P.” 
Living here is probably cheaper than in any other European 
capital. As a financial centre Luxemburg is not likely to 
rival London, Paris, New York or Berlin, but I should not be 
surprised if more and more financiers from those centres were 
in future to visit this charming town, now that it has the 
lowest company taxation in Europe. It used to be celebrated 


as the strongest fortified city of Europe. Autres temps, 
autres moeurs. 
* * * 


A recent article by Sir Henry Strakosch, published as a 
supplement to the Economist, attributed the present com- 
mercial and industrial depression to the inadequate handling 
of the gold standard by certain countries. This is a view 
that has also been expressed in various American quarters, 
and so long ago as the autumn of 1926 one American 
authority predicted that the adoption by the Government 
of India of a gold exchange standard would be disastrous; 
and in a recent circular one reads: 


The ill-advised decision taken in 1926 to put India on a gold 
exchange standard put a further strain on the shrinking output of 
gold, and Indian sales of silver were the primary factor in driving 
down the gold price of that metal and crippling the purchasing power 
of silver—the natural money of the Orient. 


One of the numerous statistical organisations which are 
a feature of the United States has expressed its views with 
regard to the future of Britain, and however depressing 
they are, it may be of interest to give a summary of them. 
To begin with, the writer pays a tribute to the importance 


of this country by stating that our problems are so compli- 
cated and so grave ‘‘ as to jeopardise the part which Britain 
plays in maintaining the balance of civilisation in the 
world.”” The situation as presented by the authority quoted 
may be summarised as follows: 


(1) The National Debt, instead of declining, as it should, following 
the restoration of peace and normal economic conditions, has remained 
practically unchanged, if indeed it has not increased, 

(2) Out of twelve million workers nearly two million are unem- 
ployed, and the “* dole ” system has brought about a moral deteriora- 
tion that is a serious matter. 

(3) The four largest items of expenditure in 1929 were £334,601,000 
for service of the debt, £113,470,000 for the army, navy and air 
services, about £79,000,000 for health, labour, and insurance, and 
£56,000,000 for pensions. 

(4) To give up her naval position in order to save money, Britain 
would have to reduce herself to a second- or even third-rate Power. 
It would make impossible the defence of her colonial possessions, 
endanger communications with India, and incur the risk of being 
starved out in case of war. To weaken the army would save 
comparatively little, and might mean the loss of India with the 
millions of money invested there. 

(5) To withdraw the so-called *‘ dole” to the unemployed would 
mean the quick downfall of any government attempting it, and if 
persisted in, would result in a revolution. 

(6) To fail to meet debt obligations, internally or externally, 
would break down the tradition of British financial honour and 
integrity, and would injure British trade and prestige all over the 
world. 

(7) To increase taxation appears impossible, for the 1930 Budget 
ealls for about £16 15s. per head of the population. Taxes are 
already so heavy that British manufacturers and business men are 
handicapped in competition with other nationalities, which is 
holding back the modernisation or “ rationalisation” of industry. 

(8) To provide employment it is necessary to sell more goods 
abroad in difficult markets in competition with other nationalities, 
This can be done only on a price basis, and lower prices can only be 
achieved by lowering wages, which the trade unions will not permit. 

(9) The Dominions show no disposition to help the mother country 
in her extremity. They will not take Britain’s surplus population 
and persist in a policy of protection to develop their own industries. 


Every solution, therefore, appears to be blocked, what- 
ever political party is in power. Yet the time must come 
when something gives way. The line of least resistance is 
the path ef monetary inflation, and, however bitterly it may 
be contested, this course, under the pressure of a falling 
level of world prices, appears to be the only one that can 
be taken, and will ultimately be forced upon the country. 
It means abandoning the gold standard and letting the pound 
sterling again go to a discount. That is what France has 
done, and she is now the most prosperous country in Europe. 
By this means the burden of debts and all fixed payments, 
as expressed in goods, is automatically lightened, and real 
wages, as expressed in purchasing power, are also lowered. 

Thus speaketh the American oracle; and there is much 
truth in it. A. Emit Davies. 
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INAN 
a. 519 
THE 1930-31 BALANCE SHEET 
Details, as tabulated in the Budget, are shown in the following tables : 
REVENUE. EXPENDITURE. 
Total for 1930-31 Total for 1930-31 
yr. to Mar. 31, Inc.ordec. Budget yr. to Mar. 31, Inc. ordec. Budget 
1930. on 1928-29. Estimate. 1930. on 1928-29. Estimate. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
{ncome tax . 237,426,000 — 194,000 239,500,000 | National debt services .. -- 807,251,685 — 4,238,566 304,600,000 
Surtax .. 56,390,000 + 240,000 58,000,000 | Local taxation accounts -- 138,314,453 — 1,888,191 15,000,000 
Estate duties 79,770,000 — 800,000 81,000,000 | Northern Ireland ae -. 5,526,004 + 425,594 5,400,000 
Stamps .. 25,670,000 — 4,390,000 31,000,000 | Other Cons. Fund services -. 98,811,554 + 505,016 3,500,000 
E.P.D., &c. 2,250,000 + 550,000 1,700,000 | Supply services (excl. P.O.) .. 371,560,000 +238,960,000 363,064,000 
Land tax, &e. : 880,000 + 40,000 800,000 | Sinking fund .. 47,748,315 — 9,761,119 50,400,000 
Customs .. .- 119,888,000 + 916,000 119,850,000 | Sclf-balancing expenditure— 
Excise .. - 127,500,000 — 6,500,000 130,550,000 Post Office .. -- 58,900,000 + 1,700,000 59,105,000 
Motor vehicle duties (net) 4,920,468 + 694,401 4,700,000 Road Fund We -. 21,881,532 + 750,599 22,600,000 
Post Office (net) ee 9,200,000 + 1,100,000 8,900,000 Rating Relief Accounts am — —18,394,463 — 
Crown lands 7 a 1,290,000 + 80,000 1,250,000 
Receipts from sundry loans -- 82,689,596 + 4,528,899 30,550,000 TOTAL — a -- 829,493,543 — 6,941,445 836,002,000 
Ordinary miscellaneous receipts 10,432,854 — 2,710,092 12,500,000 
Special receipts .. ex .. 25,931,880 —17,470,515 26,000,000 FLOATING DET. 
1930. 1929. 1928. 
TotaL REVENUE .. 734,188,748 —23,915,307 746,300,000 March 31. March 81. March 31. 
Self-balancing revenue— £ £ £ 
Post Office .. a -- 58,900,000 + 1,700,000 59,105,000 | Advances Public Depts. 48,530,000 37,050,000 161,850,000 
Motor duties .. wie 21,881,582 + 750,599 22,600,000 | Treasury Bills .. oe 588,885,000 700,295,000 526,940,000 
Perse ews . $14,970,280 —21,464,708 828,005,000 ma 6. ff 637,415,000 737,345,000 688,790,000 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS (000’s omitted.) 
FINANCIAL YEAR, 1929-30, Aprit 1 TO Marcu 29. Revenue. |Expenditure.| Surplus. Deficit. 
£ £ 
Expenditure e+ 748,712,011 | Revenue ae . 734,188,748 r9 r7 r9 7 
Decreases in balance 127,310 4916-17... 573,428 | 2,198,113 me — 1,624,685 
Amount borrowed .. 14,895,953 1917-18 .. 707,235 2,696,221 eS — 1,988,986 
Sane TSAR 1918-19 oe 889,021 2,579,301 ee — 1,690,280 
748,712,011 748,712,011 1919-20 .. | 1,839,571 1,665,773 Sa — 326,202 
1920-21 oe 1,425,985 *1,195,428 +230,557 oe 
ESTIMATES FOR FINANCIAL YEAR, 1929-3) 1921-22 Po 1,124,880 *} 079,187 + 45,693 aie 
£ £ 1922-23 <n 914,012 *812,497 +101,515 oe 
Expenditure .. 691,564,000* | Revenue .. — .. 746,060,000 1923-24... 837,169 *788,840 | + 48,329 *- 
Sinking Fund 50,400,000 1924-25 oe 799,436 *795,777 + 3,659 oe 
Surplus 4,096,000 1925-26... 812,062 *826,100 os — 14,038 
aad 1926-27 ‘ie 805,701 *842,395 s — 36,694 
746,060,000 746,060,000 1927-28 o- 842,824 *838,585 + 4,239 ee 
* Thi , = Cc dita t 1928-29 ta 836,435 *818,041 + 18,394 ~*~ 
is figure includes the new Exchequer Contributions o 1929-30 814,970 *829,494 oo — 14,524 
£15,560,000 to Local Revenues, etc. 


SELF-BALANCING REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 





£ 
Post Office a i et ea aA .. 58,110,000 
Road Fund on es os os -- 22,510,000 
80,620,000 
RatinG RELIEF SUSPENSE ACCOUNT. 
£ 
Balance on — 1, Cost of anticipating 
1929 ee . 22,633,000 tate relief for Agri- 
culture js 2,570,000 
Balance on March 3i, 
1930.. aa 20,063,000 
22,633,000 22,633,000 


The National Accounts for 1929-30 were closed with a 
deficit of £14} millions. This was the third adverse balance 
realised during Mr. Winston Churchill’s term of office. In 
the following table the financial results of each year since 
1909-10 are given : 

(000’s omitted.) 





























* Includes Sinking Fund, 1909-14, about £5 million a year; 1920-21, 
£19.2 million; 1921-22, £22.9 million; 1922-28, £21.8 million; 
1923-24, £40 million; 1924-25, £45 million; 1925-26, £50 million; 
1926-27, £60 million; 1927-28, £65 million; 1928-29, £57} million; 
and 1929-30, £47} million. 

The record of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer is cer- 
tainly a dismal one; ignoring the exceptional period from 
1914 to 1920, the history of the last half-decade is surely 
best forgotten, from the point of view of national finance. As 
to the future, Mr. Philip Snowden, though left with an 
unfortunate legacy and despite taking office at a time of 
almost unprecedented trade depression, jn this country and 
abroad, has already tackled the task in workmanlike 
fashion ; and although the increase in the rate of income tax 
from 4s. to 4s. 6d. was unpopular, the necessity for such a 
step was unquestioned, and his boldness is likely to achieve 
the desired result of restoring the financial position of the 
country to a sound basis. 


AMOUNT OF British GOVERNMENT LOANS MATURING AT 
Various DATEs. 














Revenue. | Expenditure.| Surplus. Deficit. 

£ £ £ £ 
1909-10 oe 131,696 *157,945 i — 26,249 
1910-11 ne 203,851 *171,996 + 31,855 es 
1911-12 Po 185,090 *178,545 + 6,545 
1912-138 o 188,802 *188,622 oo 180 
1913-14 “ 198,243 *197,493 a 750 re 
1914-15 oe 226,694 560,474 a — 333,780 
1915-16, 336,767 1,559,158 — 1,222,391 


£ 
i uceiene . 169,679,000 1936-41 
cen hacpece 121,266,000 1942 
eee 64,585,000 1944. 
Ee es 200,656,000 1945.. 
ee 116,361,000 1947.. 


eee ee eeeee 


eee er enee 


£ 
29,507,000 
79,685,000 


223,120,000 


12,804,000 


2,184,469,000 
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BANKING & CURRENCY 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(000’s omitted.) 



































i - . Percent- 
Coi eel Securi- age of 
_— cluding De- ties _ . Reserve 
Date. and Bank | posits. Banking} Reserve. a 
Bullion. | “post Depart- Lia- 
Bills). a. bilities. 

1929. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Jan. 30th.. | 152,978 | 355,644 | 115,803 | 76,106 | 57,334 49.7 
Feb. 27th.. | 151,256 | 352,253 | 107,669 66,924 59,002 54.7 
Mar. 27th.. | 153,734 | 361,786 | 114,300 | 80,656} 51,948 45.4 
Apr. 24th.. | 156,541 | 357,278 | 112,406 | 70,820 59,264 52.7 
May 29th.. | 163,270 | 360,107 | 115,958 70,606 63,163 54.4 
June 26th . | 160,207 | 362,733 | 128,294 | 88,776 57,474 44.7 
July 3lst.. | 142,610 | 371,818 | 109,043 96,359 30,702 28.2 
Aug. 28th.. | 137,634 | 364,045 | 114,649 | 99,295 33,589 29.4 
Sept. 25th 133,213 | 361,071 | 108,107 | 94,282 32,141 29.7 
Oct. 30th... 132,142 | 358,820 | 110,615 | 94,975 33,322 30.1 
Nov. 27th... 135,382 | 354,557 | 113,853 | 90,848 | 40,825 35.8 
Dec. 26th.. | 146,028 | 379,574 | 115,667 | 107,159 | 26,454] 22.8 

1930. | 
Jan. 29th... | 150,428 | 348,018 | 118,043 | 72,777 | 62,410] 52.8 
Feb. 26th.. | 151,979 | 346,812 | 98,932 | 52,027] 65,167] 65.8 
Mar. 26th... | 155.997 | 352,304 | 109,578 | 64,178 | 638,693] 58.2 
Apr. 30th.. | 164,984 | 358,822 | 123,725 | 75,992 | 65,462| 52.9 
May 28th.. | 158,117 | 356,132 | 108,112 | 63,899 | 63,749] 54.8 
June 25th.. | 157,773 | 358,532 | 121,395 | 80,095 | 59,241] 48.7 

| 





BANKING RESULTS 


The following table represents the aggregate balance-sheet 
figures, at the close of each of the past three half-yearly 
periods, of the largest banking institutions of this country— 
the ** Big Five,”’ consisting of the Midland, Lloyds, West- 
minster, Barclays and the National Provincial : 





> > » 66 ; ‘iv, > ” 
Aggregate of the “‘ Big Five. 








June, 1929. | Dec., 1929. | June, 1930. 
2 £ £ 
Capital paid up 63,901,010 63,901,010 63,901,010 
Reserve a 52,482,541 52,482,541 52,482,541 
Acceptances, etc. .. ee 183,405,624 | 154,466,347 | 113,795,307 
Cash oe “< -- | 177,854,493 | 210,066,717 | 182,157,193 
Ratio to deposits 10.9% 12.9% 11.1% 
At eall 134,777,474 | 124,321,243 | 133,468,475 
Discounts .. oe 198,545,380 | 196,067,528 | 260,536,875 
Ratio to deposits “a 12.2% 12.1% 15.9% 
Investments a -- | 212,475,981 | 195,546,890 | 197,666,390 
Ratio to deposits 13.0% 12.0% 12.0% 
Advances “eo 903,925,843 | 882,574,528 | 873,324,917 
Ratio to deposits 55.5% 54.38% 58.1% 














Deposits during the six months have slightly increased, 
from £1,627} millions to £1,643 millions—a rather surpris- 
ing fact in view of the meagre return now offered by the 
banks on such balances. 

It is satisfactory to find at least one branch of British 
enterprise maintaining its position. Each of the companies 
whose figures are incorporated in the foregoing table has 
maintained its interim dividend for 1980, the Midland at 
9 per cent., Lloyds at 8} per cent., Westminster at 10 per 
cent., Barclays at 7 per cent., and the National Provincial 
at 9 per cent. Judging from these distributions, the enor- 
mous resources of these institutions (whose combined issued 
capital runs to well over sixty million pounds sterling) are 
still finding profitable employment. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE FLUCTUATIONS 



































a — June 29, | Dec. 31, | Jun 
Exchange. Parity. 1929. 1929. 1930." 
On LONDON : 
New York .. $4.8665=—£1 4.84}§ 4.88 3; 4.85} 
Montreal .. $4.8665=£1 4.89} 4.933 4.86} 
Paris -- | Fe. 124.21 =£1 | 123.90 | 128.88 | 193.79 
Brussels - | Belga 35 =£1 34.90% 34.874 84.82 
Berlin -o | Mk. 20,429 =£1 20.35 20.423 20.39 
Amsterdam Fl. 12,107 =£1 12.07} 12.09} 12.09} 
Athens Dr. 375 =£1 | 375} 375 37 
Belgrade’ .. | Din. 25.2215 =£1 | 276 275} 2743 
Bucharest .. | Lei 813 =£1 | 816} 8184 818 
Budapest ..|P. 27.82 =£1 27.81 27 .86 27.78 
Constantinople} Pr. 110.693 =£1 | 1,007} 1,035 1,025 
Oslo ee | Kr. 18.150 =21 18.19} 18.20} 18.15 
Helsingfors .. | Mk.193.23 =£1 | 192% 194.07} 193 
Lisbon -- | Esc. 1=53.287d. 2id. 8]d. 2}d. 
Madrid ee | Pts. 25.2215 =—21 34.22 36.56 44.45 
Prague -- | Kr. 24.017 =£1 | 163% 164} 1633 
Rome -- | Lr. 92.46 =£1 92.65} 93.223 | 92.79 
Sofia. . oe | Ls. 25.2215 =21.| 670} 675 670} 
Stockholm .. | Kr. 18.159 =£1 18.09} 18.133 | 18.093 
Vienna -. | Sch. 34.584 =£1 34.50 34.654 34.42 
Warsaw -- | Zlo. 43.38 =£1 43 fs 43.443 433 
Zurich oe | Fe. 22.2215 =€1 25.203 25.125 25.074 
Buenos Aires | 47.58d. =Peso 47}d. 463d. 3943. 
Monte Video | 51d. = Peso 473d. 463d. 423d. 
Rio de Janeiro | 16d. = Milreis 5jd. 53d. 54d. 
Valparaiso .. | Pesos40 =£1 89.55 39.79 39.95 
Yokohama .. | 24.58d. =Yen 21d. 244d. 244d. 
Singapore per Dollar 273d. 273d. 273d. 
Shanghai .. per Tael 283d. 253d. 18}d. 
Hong Kong.. per Dollar 233d. 203d. | 15}d. 
Bombay 18d.= Rupee 17 8d. 173d. | 17jd. 





On the whole exchange fluctuations during the past half- 
year have been of little consequence, the only exception 
among European currencies being provided by the peseta, 
which has depreciated from 86} to 44} to the pound sterling 
from political as well as financial causes. Spain remains one 
of the few important countries which has held aloof from 
adopting the gold standard and stabilising its exchange; but 
influential efforts are now being inaugurated to bring about 
this step. 

The general dullness of South American exchanges has 
been partly relieved by a slight improvement in the 
Brazilian rate following the successful issue cf the Coffee 
Stabilisation Loan, but the Chinese exchange has gone from 
bad to worse owing to the reported failure to establish a 
settled Government. 


INVESTMENT 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUES 


The following table is taken from that compiled by the 
statistical department of the Midland Bank, and gives 
comparative figures of the extent of new capital issues in 
every year since 1919: 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF NEW CAPITAL ISSUES 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM BY HALF-YEARS AND YEARS. 
(000’s omitted.) 


United Kingdom. Overseas Countries. 


Per cent. Per cent. Total. 




















£ of total. £ of total. £ 

1919 : Year 187,670 79.0 49,871 21.0 237,541 
1920: ,, .. 824,552 84.5 59,659 15.5 384,211 
1921: ,, .. 100,073 46.4 115,722 53.6 215,795 
1922: ,, .. 100,469 42.6 135,200 57.4 235,669 
1928: ,, .. 67,584 33.2 136,176 66.8 203,760 
1924: ,, .. 89,823 40.0 184,223 60.0 223,546 
1925: ,, .. 182,099 60.1 87,798 89.9 219,897 
1926: 

June half 68,423 52.0 63,213 48.0 131,636 
Dec. ,, 72,439 59.6 49,191 40.4 121,680 

Year .. 140,862 55.6 112,404 44.4 253,266 
1927: 

June half 102,896 64.4 56,798 35.6 159,694 
Dec. ,, 73,148 47.2 81,872 52.8 155,020 

Year 176,044 55.9 188,670 44.1 314,714 
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(000’s omitted.) 




















United Kingdom. Overseas Countries. 
Per cent. Percent. Total. 
1928 : £ of total. £ of total. £ 
June half «+ 117,242 57.8 85,374 42.2 202,616 
Dec. ,, .. 101,893 63.7 58,010 36.3 159,903 
Year .. e+ 219,135 60.4 143,384 39.6 362,519 
929 : 
June half «+ 124,068 63.4 71,475 36.6 195,543 
Dec. ,, .. 35,384 60.7 22,872 39.3 58,206 
Year .. -. 159,402 62.8 94,347 87.2 253,749 
1930 : 
June half -» 73,659 51.9 68,201 48.1 141,860 


Although the volume of new money raised during the past 
half-year was a good deal larger than in the second half 
of 1929, the figure is well below normal, and is a reflection 
of prevailing financial and industrial conditions. It will be 
particularly noted that issues for purposes of trade and 
industry show the greater shrinkage, the percentage of 
offers for public or semi-public purposes being the greatest 
since the war. This condition, of course, is no more than 
can be expected in the circumstances, and provides a parallel 
to events on the Stock Exchange, where attention has been 
chiefly directed to the gilt-edged list. 

Generally the new flotations of the past six months have 
been of a much sounder class than was the experience in the 
1928-29 period, but even so, public response in many cases 
has been only lukewarm. The immediate outlook for this 
side of the financial world is difficult to size up. A good 
many issues are known to be on the stocks, the sponsors 
merely awaiting a turn of the tide before going to the 
public ; and it would appear that the investor will be satiated 
with all sorts and conditions of prospectuses the moment 
there i is a break in the clouds of financial depression. 
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AL Government Service 


for Business Men 


STOCK AND SHARE PRICES 

















Price Price Price 
June 28th, | Dec. 31st, | June 30th, 

1929. 1929. 1930. 
Consols 2} per cent. ae oe 541 523 55 
3} per cent. Conversion Loan .. 763 744 77% 
5 percent. WarLoan .. 100} 1003; 103} 
London County Council 3 per cent. 62} 62 633 
Southern Rly. 5 per cent. Pref. . 863 88 89; 
Great Western Rly. Ord. oe 87 90} 81} 
Canadian Pacific Rly. Ord. a 239 1943 193 
Buenos Aires Great Southern Ord. 109 964 87 
Gas, Light and Coke Ord. ws 19/4} 18/14 19/1} 
County “of London Elec. .. 55/6 43/3 45/- 
Westminster Bank han oseegteae £1 

paid) 78/- 75/6 79/3 
Vickers Ord. (6/8). 9/3 7/9 6/10} 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds Ord. 

(£1) : 36/3 35/- 34/3 
Cunard Steamship Ord. (£1) Ris 24/3 22/- 19/9 
Peninsular and Oriental Def. .. 55/9 52/- 43/- 
aan ty) .. 78/- 53/9 42/6 

Bass, Ratcliffe & Gretton Ord. (£1) 67/- 65/- 65/6 
Distillers Company Ord. (£1) .. 74/- 68 /- 67/- 
Imperial Tobacco Ord. (#1) on 96/3 98/9 96/10} 
Lipton Ord. (£1) . aie 4/3 4/14 4/10} 
Shell Transport Ord. (£1) - 97/6 95/- 95/74 
Dunlop Rubber Ord. (£1) a. 17/- 14/43 11/6 
Crown Mines Ord. (£1) .. ar 65/- 65/- 70/73 
Rubber Trust Ord. (£1)... 43/1} 35/- 31/10} 
Commercial Union Assce. Ord. 

(£2 10s. shares, 30s. paid) we £26 £23} £223 








Conditions in the stock markets during the past half-year 
have matched those prevailing during the period of the 
1921-22 slump. Any attempt to diagnose satisfactorily all 
the factors contributing to this position would be fore- 
doomed to failure, and we will content ourselves with the 
suggestion that under-consumption of primary commodi- 
ties—emphasised perhaps by the previc ious temporary period 
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is provided by many official publications issued by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


Periodicals 


"THE BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL. 
Weekly news of Trade Openings, Fairs and Exhibitions, 

Treaties, Tariffs and Customs Regulations. Trade Statistics 

and other topical and authoritative articles. 

30s. per annum, post free. Specimen copy post free. 


OCAL UNEMPLOYMENT INDEX. 
Monthly statistics for 637 towns. £3 3s. per annum, post 
free. Issued to subscribers only from Adastral House, Kings- 
way, W.C.2. Specimen schedule post free. 


"TRADE AND NAVIGATION. Accounts 
relating to Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom 
for each month during the year. 45s. per annum, post free. 


OVERSEAS TRADE REPORTS. Supply com- 
prehensive information on economic, financial and 

industrial conditions in other countries. Some 30-40 

reports are issued each year. £3 per annum, post free. 


"THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR GAZETTE. 
The Monthly Journal on labour questions — wages, 
hours, cost of living, strikes, unemployment, etc. — fully 
illustrated with statistical tables. 7s. a year, post free. 
Specimen copy post free 


Reports and Returns 


3 
[NDUSTRY. The position of Women in Industry. 
Cmd. 3508. 9d. (10d.) Report of Delegation on the Industrial 
Conditions in the Iron and Steel Industries in France, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, Germany and Czechoslovakia. Cmd.. 
3601. 9d. (10d.) 
PUBLIC FINANCE, East India (Home Accounts). 
Accounts for 1928-9 and estimated Accounts for 1929-30. 
4s. (4s. 3d.). The finance Accounts of the United Kingdoms 
1928-29. 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
UNEMPLOYMENT. Analytical Guide to Deci- 
sions given by the Umpire respecting claims to benefit 
before 13/3/30. U.I.C.7. 2s. 6d. (2s. 11d.). Selected Decisions 
given by the Umpire from 19/4/28 to 12/3/30. 6s. (6s. 6d.). 
NDUSTRIAL HEALTH REPORTS. The re- 
searches of the Industrial Health Research Board form a 
notable contribution to the various methods of promoting the 
welfare and efficiency of employees. No. 56. The Effects of 
Monotony in Work. 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
STATISTICS, Statistics contained in Govern- 


ment Publications illuminate most current social and 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


EDINBURGH: 120 George Street. MANCHESTER: York Street. 


CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. BELFAST: 15 Donegall Square West. 


economic problems. The Guide to Current Official Statistics 
is a complete guide in handy form to a vast statistical library of 
Government Publications. 19281 issue, Is. (Is. §d.); 1929 issue, 
Y L Is., in the press. 
All prices are net. LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Prices in brackets include postage. 
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of over-consumption encouraged during the 1928 werld- 
wide stock boom—provides, in a geueral way, one of the 
principal explanations. We are more concerned here with 
the effects rather than the causes; and the wholesale fall in 
share values has been on an almost unprecedented scale— 
much greater than is shown by the particular stocks 
included in our customary table. It is natural that the 
chief sufferers have been the shares in companies directly 
concerned with the production cf raw materials, among 
which rubber, tea, tin and coffee may be quoted as repre- 
sentative examples. An idea of the depreciation in which 
these issues have been involved is provided by the fall in 
Anglo-Dutch (from 31s. to 26s. 9d.) in the rubber group, 
Consolidated Tea and Lands (from £24 to £20) among teas, 
and Malayan Tin (from 25s. 6d. to 18s. 3d.) among tins, 
while the difficulties of the coffee situation may be more 
adequately expressed by reference to the position of the 
San Paulo new Coffee Loan, which has fallen since issue in 
April last from 1} discount to 4} discount. 

It is the normal experience during times of trade depres- 
sion to find money for which no other profitable use is 
available flowing into safety-first investments, and this 
tendency explains the strength of gilt-edged and other such- 
like securities. ‘The increase in the standard rate of Income 
Tax has encouraged some investors to purchase fixed- 
interest securities offering a return slightly larger than that 
obtainable from Government issues, although the move- 
ment has not been general on account of the unhappy 
experiences of stockholders in the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
group and other well-known and previously highly-respected 
companies whose prior charges were at one time regarded 
as being little removed from the gilt-edged class. 

The industrial section, almost without excepticn, has 
reacted to leveis lower than for several years past. It is 
significant, however, that the greatest resistance to the 
general trend has been provided by the brewery and tobacco 
markets, the leading undertakings in these circies providing 
evidence of their ability to maintain big profits notwith- 
standing general economic ccnditions. 

Railway stocks have been distinctly out of favour, the 
falling off in traffic receipts being by no means confined to 
the British companies. Even South American railways, 
which have been much favoured during several years past, 
have succumbed to the prevailing tendencies, and Buenos 
Aires Great Southern, which is included in the foregoing list, 
has declined by as much as 20 per cent. during the half-year. 
More recently this group has displayed an improving ten- 
dency upon the belief that the setback has proceeded rather 
too steeply. It is significant that on the basis of the dividends 
distributed for the 1928-29 season, returns of as much as 
10 per cent. can be secured from this group. The decline 
in traffics must be allowed for, but it is worthy of note that 
both Buenos Aires Great Southern and Buenos Aires and 
Pacific have maintained their interim payments, while the 
recent debenture issue prospectus of the latter company, 
after referring to the falling off of approximately £1} 
millions in the 1929-80 traffics, contained an official state- 
ment to the effect that “‘ it is not expected that the final 
dividend on the ordinary stock will be affected.’ The same 
document also referred to the more favourable crop 
prospects for the 1930-31 season. In view of these circum- 
stances it is not improbable that the market in these stocks 
will make further headway as time goes on. 

In the case of Home Railways, the extent of the decline 
in gross receipts, coupled with the uncertainty in regard to 
the rate of expenditure, has accentuated the nervousness of 
shareholders. The attitude of investors in regard to this 
market has deteriorated sadly from the old days when the 
various stocks were regarded with every confidence; and 


it is to be feared that the obstinacy of the various manage- 
ments in refusing to accede to the demand for publication of 
monthly revenue and expenditure statements contributes 
largely to this change of sentiment. 


CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Toronto : July, 1930. 


HERE are three major features in connecticn with the 
conditions in Canada to-day : 


First, world trade conditions, 
Second, our grain tie-up, 
Third, General Election in July. 

Canada can hardly expect to escape the reflection of the 
world conditions in trade. Conditions in the United States 
are bad, and we have the benefit cf the selling of their goods 
in this country and the lack of their purchases of our goods 
on their side. With price wars on certain goods in the 
United States taking place, and many of these goods being 
sold below cost, it is only natural that a good deal cf it will 
get across the line and affect the producers of similar kinds 
of goods in Canada. The American companies, being 
wealthier than the Canadian companies and having a bigger 
market to trade in, can, in many cases, outlast the Canadian 
companies in price cutting. The countervailing duties of 
the new Canadian Budget have nct really started to work 
yet. 

Canada is essentially dependent for its prosperity on the 
sale of the products of its natural resources abroad, either 
by turning them into manufactured articles or by sending 
the raw articles forward. If the world is in a condition that 
makes it impossible to use as much of this raw material as 
formerly, the Canadian producer will either have to stop 
until the world takes the products or pile up inventories, 
which is not desirable. 

The resources of the country in minerals, lumber, pulp, 
etc., are just as large as they ever were, and the world will 
take them in the years to come, but under world-wide de- 
pressed trade conditions the country simply has to wait for 
a sale for these commodities. 

A number of promising copper mines, which were just 
getting into production, finding copper drop so decidedly in 
price, considered it better to close down than to continue 
producing. Properties like International Nickel and 
Neranda, it is said, can produce copper as cheaply as any 
company in the world, principally by reason of their large 
content of precious metals. It is said that in the Noranda 
Mine they are producing $400,000 monthiy in gold, in 
addition to the copper. This would bring the price of their 
copper down very low. They considered it wise to cut their 
dividend from $3 to $2 per share. 

In the International Nickel Mine there is gold, platinum 
and other precious metals which reduces the cost production 
of their copper. 

Both these companies are going ahead with their original 
programme, notwithstanding the present world conditions. 

On the other hand, the gold properties, such as McIntyre, 
Dome, Hollinger, Teck-Hughes, Lake Shore, Wright- 
Hargreaves, and Vipond produce gold at a cheaper rate on 
account of the cost of the supplies which they have to buy 
being lower, while the metal they produce is still at the 
same price. 


Tue Grain SITUATION. 

The selling of grain, especially wheat, by this country is 
still our basic industry, and accounts for the greatest 
amount of our exports, of any single item. The gamble 
which our Co-operative Association in the Canadian West 
and those in the United States took last year has proved a 
failure. It is not only disastrous to those who launched the 
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operation, but it has affected the whole country materially. 
The railway earnings in this country are down lower 
than they have been for many years. The Canadian 
National car-loadings for the month of May were the lowest 
they have been since the Canadian National was organised. 
The C.P.R. was not able to earn its dividend in the second 
quarter, although that is not considered of great moment, 
because the bigger earnings usually come in the Fall. It 
shows, however, the low traffic at this season of the year. 
This can be traced almost directly to the grain which is 
still tied up and not moving. It is not only the price of the 
grain itself, but it is the fact that the railways are not 
hauling it and the steamships are not employed, which in 
turn means that the purchases of supplies for these huge 
corporations will be kept at the lowest ebb, and the 
employees will not be employed. 

As far as the railways, elevators and steamships are 
concerned, it is not a question of the price of wheat, but the 
sale of wheat, that is the greatest concern to them. The cost 
for hauling and handling it is the sarae, no matter what the 
price. 

The grain elevators of the country have been doing very 
well indeed, particularly those which are confined to the 
storage and handling of the grain. When the grain is in 
the elevators it has to pay storage; if it should be taken out 
it has to pay service, so the returns for the elevator 
companies engaged in that particular line of business 
during the past year have not been unprofitable. 

The price of wheat is now the lowest it has been since 
1915, and it should be low enough to induce those countries 
which need it to buy, as no doubt it is selling at a price lower 
than the cost of production. 


GENERAL ELECTION. 


We are now in the throes of a general election, which is 
always disturbing. The Government that is in power is 
appealing to the country on its recurd. We have had five 
years of great prosperity in the country. However, it is 
appealing to the country at a time when trade is bad and 
there are a great many people out of work, which is always 
a disadvantage to the Government in power. The new 
Budget that was brought forward has struck a popular note 
in the minds of the people. The citizens of Canada are very 
desirous of increasing trade with the Empire. They have 
suffered a good deal from the tariff actions of the United 
States and fee] that the market is a very uncertain one for 
them in view of the quick changes that ccuntry makes in 
its tariff arrangements. It can put an embargo on certain 
goods inside of forty-eight hours and can raise the tariff in 
the same length of time. The new tariff of the United States 
will affect the large volume of trade that Canada has with 
them. In view of the fact that Canada is the best individual 
customer of the United States, there is considerable resent- 
ment in this country against such treatment. 

Already it would seem that some benefit or some interest 
is being taken in the opportunities offered by the Dunning 
Budget for increasing the preference to British trade, and the 
United States tariff may in the end be a great benefit to 
us. Moody’s Investors Service of New York states that 
Canada will gain by it. 

The principal thing we have to do is to sell our grain. 
The country has been exporting four times as much grain 
as it consumes, and has always been making greater 
provision for increased production, larger cultivation and 
the decrease in the cost of that production. 

Canada is just as sound as it ever was. It is considered 
that the present situation is a tempcrary one. There is no 
country that has more latent resources; there is no country 
that can produce as good wheat at as low a price; there 
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is none that has the large newsprint pulpwood forests; and 
there is none that has a greater amount of water power to 
turn the wheels of industry than the Dominion of Canada. 
Investments are depressed and cheap, but it is a good 
time for one to buy, looking to a hold for a year cr two, 


C. H. Burgess. 


THE AMERICAN OUTLOOK 


New York: July, 1930. 

Boss: and industry, which during the early part 

of this year had recovered to a considerable extent 

from the depression of last months of 1929, have 
again become very much worse, and at this mcment show 
practically no signs of an early recovery. Business has 
definitely resigned itself to expectations of a dull summer 
and expresses hopes only that the beginning of autumn wil] 
provide an upturn. The conservative optimism of the early 
months of this year has particularly during the last two or 
three weeks been replaced by outright pessimism. The 
principal reason for this state of mind has been in the first 
instance the great and considerable fall in commodities 
generally, and more particularly in the raw materials which 
represent the largest exports of the United States; namely, 
cereals, copper and other metals. The passing of the new 
tariff, with its possibility of trade reprisals, has not helped 
matters, and in addition there has been the psychological 
factor of the partial failure of President Hoover's 
programme after the November smash to revitalise industry 
to the pcint of an automatic return to favourable business 
conditions. In the face of what has happened since, it 
appears that the attempt for a business revival chiefly 
through the stimulus of *‘ high pressure *’ coustruction was 
undertaken too soon to alleviate a depression era which, as 
has since become evident, is only part of a general world 
economic depression or crisis. 

The unpleasant fact has to be recognised that as far as 
general indications are concerned there is very iittle of a 
favourable nature in sight. However, the fact that inven- 
tories of manufacturers are low and that raw materials have 
remained largely in the hand of the producers, who are well 
able to carry them, is reassuring. The fact too that, in 
spite of the great reduction in prices of both commodities 
and securities and the heavy calls on credit facilities in con- 
nection therewith, no financial trouble has occurred is strong 
evidence of the inherent strength and soundness of our big 
banks and financial institutions. 

The liquidation in all markets has taken place without 
any serious disturbances, and although prices have fallen 
continually there has never been a time when sales could 
not be easily effected. To-day the index number of com- 
modities based on 100 in 1926 is 85.7, against a peak of 
167.2 in 1920 and an average of 69.8 in 1918. Expressed in 
the purchase power of the dollar and taking the average of 
100 in 1926, it buys now $1.167 of goods against 60 cents 
worth in 1913 and $1.433 in 1920. That the present pro- 
ducing capacity is very much larger than the present 
consumption is certain, but on the other hand it does not 
seem established that current production is in excess of 
current consumption. Statistics of retail trade and of 
loading of merchandise show a decline of about 5 per cent. 
from 1929, as compared to one of about 15 per cent. in 
industrial activity. There are, according to the most 
reliable authorities, about 2,000,000 ‘‘ unemployed ” out 
of a total population of about 110,000,000. 

Amongst the industries, steel and iron plants are operat- 
ing on a greatly reduced schedule. Automobile factories 
have cut down production generally, but it is reported that 
retail sales in June have continued to run above the levels 
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of actual production, and that both factories and dealers 
are in the most healthy condition from the standpoint of 
inventories, which they have enjoyed at this season in 
years. 

In the oil industry, restriction of output continues to 
remain in force, but gasoline stcecks remain high, consump- 
tion not having as yet shown the seasonable increase, partly 
due, however, to unfavourable weather. On the other hand 
the sales of public utilities production continue to increase 
slightly, and the most important tobacco company has 
announced a 100 per cent. increase in profits for the 
first five months of this year, against the same period of 
1929, due to an increase in consumption of cigarettes, in 
spite of an increase in their wholesale price. 

The stock market has undergone a further slump, which 
was stemmed last week at the level of the prices reached 
in the mid-November “‘ smash.’’? A wave of real liquidation 
overwhelmed prices recently, and the pace was accelerated 
by active bear parties which took full advantage of their 
opportunities. The financial world, which had _ been 
optimistic, relying largely cn optimistic statements by 
leading Government and other authorities, seems to have 
suddenly come to the conclusion that things are really 
quite bad, and broadcasts the unfavourable earnings state- 
ments of many concerns and more particularly of railroads. 
The big factor which is less confidently quoted, but remains 
and will turn the tide, is easy mcney. A Federal Reserve 
rate of 2} per cent., call loans at 2 per cent., a private bill 
discount of 12 per cent., and bankers’ deposit rates of 
1} per cent. are undoubtedly strong inducements for buying 
securities. A recovery has always begun with a good Bond 
and Preferred stock market, followed by a good Common 
stock market. So far the only sign of a return to confidence 
has been furnished by rising prices of United States 
Government and some other first-class short-term Bonds. 
The yields cn these are now reduced to exceedingly low 
levels, and as people cannot go on indefinitely keeping their 
funds in the call loan and bill market, short-term obligations 
and other highly liquid but unprofitable investments, they 
must soon turn to long-term obligations, where the money 
will at least give a more reasonable inccme. Yield will 
become a more and more important consideration during 
this period of pessimism when growth of equities is con- 
sidered uncertain and distant. 

Amongst Bonds, many gilt-edged long-term issues can be 
purchased on a yield of well over 5 per cent. 1 menticn 
Royal Dutch 4’s, due 1945 at 883. Well-secured Preferred 
stocks yielding 5} per cent. to 64 per cent. are numerous, 
and many first-class Common stocks, with a long and stable 
dividend record maintained through long period of depres- 
sion, can now be purchased on a most satisfactory interest 
basis. They will undoubtedly be amongst the first to go 
up when the present wave of depression gives place to 
a more optimistic psychology. New Canadian Pacific, at 
their present price of about 47, with a $2.50 dividend, yield 
over 5 per cent. Delaware and Hudson Railroad stcck, 
which has paid its present dividend of $9 uninterruptedly 
for over 25 years, is obtainable at 148, yielding over 6 per 
cent., and amongst ‘* depression proof ’’ industrials Gold 
Dust, paying $2.50, earning $4.05 at the present price of 
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38, looks attractive. This company manufactures and sells 
articles of daily necessity of a wide range, such as household 
cleaning products, shoe polishes, soap, flour, cereals and g 
great number of food products, such as mayonnaise, pickles, 
dressings, margarine, etc. 

To sum up, the present business and financial situation 
and general sentiment are depressed, partly due to past 
excesses, partly to world-wide conditions. However, the 
bulk of the liquidation appears effected, and it is certain 
that a general recovery will take place within a reasonable 
time. The money market and the commodity markets wil] 
indicate the turn of the tide, and the present and indicated 
continued ease of the former is a favourable augury. There- 
fore, those who have money to invest should at least begin 
their purchases at the present level of prices where they are 
assured of liberal yields and favourable chances for capital 
appreciation. N. L. B. Tween. 


PENSIONS FOR MALE STAFF 
Fe vettention have in recent years paid increasing 


attention to the provision of pensions for their 
employees, and insurance companies have not been 
slow to devise schemes to meet the demand, These schemes 
devised for large staffs are not, however, generally suitable 
for small employers who nevertheless have a pension problem 
on a smaller scale just as acute, if not more so, than 
employers of staffs running into hundreds or thousands. 
Indeed, if a small employer has made no pensicn provision 
the load imposed upon his resources, when one of his few 
employees who may have served long and faithfully reaches 
the age when something must be done, is proportionately 
much greater than when the same thing happens to a large 
employer, since in this case it happens more frequently, so 
that the burden tends to average itself over the years. 
There is no reason why a small employer should not enjoy 
the service provided by the insurance companies, even 
although this may not be cloaked in the terms of an 
elaborate scheme. It is only necessary to remember that all 
the insurance pension schemes are based upon one or more 
of the standard forms of insurance contract, namely: 
(1) the with-profits endowment assurance; (2) the deferred 
annuity (with or without return of contributions in the 
event of death before pension age) by annual premiums; or 
(3) the deferred annuity by single premiums, which is the 
basic principle of the much-canvassed group pension scheme. 
The insurance pension schemes are usually elaborated to 
provide machinery for dealing with large blocks of contracts 
and conform to the requirements of the Inland Revenue, 
so that the employer may obtain relief of income tax in 
respect of his pension contributions. In the case of a small 
employer the latter consideration is the only important one, 
and while presenting some difficulties, these are not 
insurmountable. It is not proposed to deal here with this 
aspect of the matter, but rather to stress the fact in the 
case of small staffs (the method of pension provision is 
quite openly by means of ordinary insurance contracts, 
generally on much more favourable terms than for 
individual policies, without the trappings of the elaborate 
schemes for large staffs) and to examine the merits of the 
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three basic contracts mentioned earlier. The problem 
resolves itself into the respective merits of the first two 
forms of contract and their minor variations, since the third 
method may very easily be disposed of. The group pension 
scheme, based cn single premium deferred annuities, depends 
for its success upon the stability of the age constitution of 
the staff, and while it appears to be the cheapest method at 
first, its drawback, considered important by some actuaries 
and insurance companies, is the fact that if the average age 
of the employees advances as years go by the cost, both to 
the employer and the employees, advances accordingly. In 
the case of small staffs the average age will undoubtedly 
change more rapidly, usually upwards, with the result that in 
later years the cost may quite conceivably be a considerable 
burden. 

The with-profits endowment assurance contract has two 
important advantages : 

1. The contracts participate in the profits of the 
insurance company. 

2. A substantial sum is paid by the insurance company 
in the event of death before pension age with the result 
that the employer is relieved of the consideration of com- 
passionate grants to any needy widows of his employees. 

The first advantage is important, as it enables the best 
value for money to be obtained and so reduces cost, but the 
second advantage increases the cost, since obviously the 
additional benefit has to be paid for. 

This form of contract provides, instead of a fixed pension, 
a capital sum at pension age. An employer may consider 
this to be an advantage or a disadvantage. In any case, 
the capital sum can be utilised at the pension age to buy 
an annuity in the best market, and most companies are 
prepared in connection with these schemes to guarantee a 
fixed rate at which the capital sum may be converted into 
an annuity. A serious drawback when the staff is small is 
that most insurance companies will either require medical 
examination of each employee or at any rate reserve the 
right to call for examination in any doubtful case. 

The deferred annuity contract provides directly for fixed 
pensions, and may be obtained with the additional benefit 
that premiums will be returned with interest in the event 
of death before the pension age or without this benefit. 
Some employers consider that that part of the contract paid 
for by the employee is better with this benefit, while dispens- 
ing with it in respect of their own part, thus reducing the 
cost. The problem is, however, complicated by the fact 
that employees leave the service of their employer, and each 
case has to be considered on its merits. It may be said, 
however, that when the staff is predominantly female, the 
with-return principle for both parts is better on account of 
withdrawal from service on marriage. The employer can, 
of course, give the return of his contributions to the 
employee as a present on marriage or retain it towards the 
payment of his contributions for the other employees. 

Even when the premiums are returned at death the 
deferred annuity provides a very sinall benefit on death in 
the early years, and although a group life insurance scheme 
can be run in conjunction with deferred annuities, the 
writer is of the opinion that the endowment assurance plan 
is the better. 

Except in the case of a very young staff, the question of 
giving consideration to past service in determining the 
amount of benefit for each employee is a difficult one, and 
the sooner a scheme is started the less difficult and costly 
this part of the preblem will be. 

It cannot be urged too strongly that employers should 
consider the problem of staff pensions without delay. The 
cost of benefits for past service can be either spread over the 
whole future service of the employees cr liquidated in a 


fixed term of years. But this problem is best left for 
consideration after the advice of the insurance company 
decided upon has been sought. In deciding upon the 
insurance company, the employer should first cf all fix upon 
the pension age, remembering that the earlier the age the 
more costly will be the scheme. Generally, age sixty-five for 
males and sixty for females will be found to be the earliest 
ages, if the cost is not to be tco great. Quotations of specimen 
rates for endowment assurances (with bonus rates) and 
deferred annuities should then be obtained from severai 
companies. Rates for present ages next birthday twenty, 
thirty, forty and fifty should be sufficient to enable an 
employer to decide on the company. He can then consider 
the relative merits of endowment assurance and deferred 
annuity, and the chosen company will, no doubt, be happy 
to advise on the various other matters which have been 
touched upon in this article. 
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Lord Shaftesbury was the founder, in the XVIIIth 
century, of a Theory of Morals which held that our 
ethical tenets were derived from a moral sense akin to 
the bodily senses. Here is an account of the rise and 
fall of this school of thought. 


12s. 6d. 
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CROMWELL & COMMUNISM 
By EDUARD BERNSTEIN 


This book describes the extensive and formidable char- 
acter of the Socialistic movements and aspirations of 
the Cromwellian era. 


10s. 6d. 


THE WORKERS’ SHARE 
A STUDY IN WAGES AND POVERTY 
By A. W. HUMPHREY 


“Should be extremely useful as a reference book for 
the student of sociology.” —Times. 


3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF CIVILISATION 
THROUGH THE AGES 


By Professor CHARLES RICHET 


“* A splendid book for boys and girls who ate beginning 

to think for themselves, as it constitutes a general survey 

of the evolution of human knowledge.”—Yorkshire 
Observer. 


3s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND PROOFS 
OF THE PRINCIPLE 
OF POPULATION 
By FRANCIS PLACE 


Edited by Norman E. Himes. 
“Will make a considerable appeal to those who are 
interested in the earlier stages of the Malthusian con- 
troversy [and] the origins of the birth control move- 
ment.” —Scotsman. 


12s. 6d. 


BIRTH CONTROL ON TRIAL 
By LELLA SECOR FLORENCE 


Foreword by Sir Humphry Rolleston, Bart., 
K.C.B., M.D., F.R.C.P. 


“Tt will prove of great value to medical men. The 
author writes with impartiality and restraint unusual 
amongst advocates of birth control.”’—Lancet. 


5s. 


THE PROTESTANT ETHIC & 
THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM 
By MAX WEBER 
Introduction by R. H. Tawney, M.A., D.Litt. 


** Deserves a warm welcome from all students of eco- 
nomics and of the history of religion alike.” —Scotsman. 


10s. 6d. 
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